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like sheep over a wall. 

In this country, Wyoming was the 
first State to give women full suf- 
frage, and the four States that have 
followed suit were all of them States 
bordering directly on equal-suffrage 
territory. If it had had bad results, 
the nearest neighbors would not have 
been the first to copy it. 





MORE FOR SUFFRAGE 





The new Parliament in England con- 
tains an increased majority of suf- 
fragists. Of the 670 members of the 
House of Commons 407 are willing to 
vote for the Conciliation Bill, or a 
bill on the same lines; nine are 
willing to vote for adult suffrage 
only; three are willing to vote 
cnly for a woman suffrage bill more re- 
stricted than the Conciliation Bill; 176 
are anti-suffragists, and 75 are neutral 
or uncommitted. 
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AUSIKALIA SPEAKS 





Unanimous Tribute to Suffrage 
Results Declared Good 


Papers just at hand from Australia 
report the passage of the following 
resolutions by the Senate of Federat- 
ed Australia: 

“1, That this Senate is of opinion 
that the extension of the suffrage to 
the women of Australia for States 
and Commonwealth Parliament, on 
the same terms as to men, has had 
the most beneficial results. It has 
led to the more orderly conduct of 
elections, and, at the last Federal 
elections, the women’s vote in a ma- 
jority of the States showed a greater 
proportionate increase than that cast 
It has given a greater prom- 
inence to legislation particularly af- 
fecting women and children, although 
the women have not taken up such 
questions to the exclusion of others 
of wider significance. In matters of 
defence and imperial concern, they 
have proved themselves as farseeing 
and discriminating as men. Because 
the reform has brought nothing but 
good, though disaster was freely 
prophesied, we respectfully urge that 
all nations enjoying representative 
f£overnment would be well advised in 
granting votes to women. 

“2. That a copy of the foregoing 
resolution be cabled to the British 
Prime Minister.” 

The first resolution passed unani- 
mously, and the second with only 
four dissenting votes. The four ob- 


by men. 


jectors thought that to cable the 
resolution direct to Mr. Asquith 
“would be too pointed, savoring too 


much of interference in a question 
that is seriously embarrassing the 
British Government, interfering in a 
matter of ‘domestic politics.” A 
Melbourne paper says: 

“It was enlightening to listen to the 
debate, Not one Senator had a word 
‘O Say against woman suffrage, which 
in presuffrage days met with such 
bitter denunciations and prophecies 
of appalling disasters in all the State 
Upper Houses. The old opponents] 
have actually forgotten that they 
Were ever against women having the 
vote,” 

The resolutions were offered by 
Senator Rae in the Upper House, and 
by Dr. Maloney, M. P., in the Lower 
House, where they were passed 
unanimously. 

The satisfactory working of equal 
Suffrage on the other side of the 
globe is shown by the way in which 
ne Austrailasian State after another 
has adopted it. New Zealand gave 


women the ballot in 1893, South Aus- 
tralia in 1895, West Australia in 1900, 
New South Wales in 1902, Tasmania 
t= 1902, Queensland in 1906 and Vic 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey and George 
Creel, of the Denver Post, contribute 
the leading article to the February 
| Delineator. It is entitled “Measuring 

Up Equal Suffrage in Colorado.” It 
lis a striking statement by residents 
| of Colorado who know the facts and 
whose word carries weight. The list 
of improved laws secured through 
the influence of the women voters 
fills a whole broad column of The 
Delineator, in fine type; and cordial 
tribute is also paid to the large part 
that the women have taken in the 
gallant struggle to redeem Colorado 
from the grip of political corruption. 
Let every suffragist send 15 cents in 
stamps to the publishers of The De- 
lineator, New York City, for the issue 
of February, and read this illuminat- 
ing and delightful article. Then or- 
der it in quantities, and send it to 
your friends. 





THE JOURNAL PRIZE 
How Pennsylvania Won 





First of all, we undertook to gain 
the prize because we realized that it 
was an easy way to earn money for 
our local work; and second, because 
we deemed it very important for suf- 
frage as a whole. We recognized that 
our cause cannot go forward very rap- 
idly without a_ well-circulated na- 
tional organ. 

So much so for our motives. Now 
as to our methods, by which we se- 
cured 112 subscriptions. 

1. We asked for new subscribers 
at all our meetings, large and small, 
explaining that The Journal was the 
best preacher of the suffrage gospel 
that could enter any home. 

2. We sold single copies for three 
cents each, and sometimes gave away 
old issues as samples. This is an 
excellent method of advertising, es- 
pecially if the address of your Head- 
quarters is on every copy. 

3. We put up an attractive sign at 
Headquarters. 

4. We sent a circular letter to the 
president of every Suffrage Club in 
the State, asking for assistance in 
earning Headquarters expenses. 

5. We sent out about 200 letters 
to the members of the Woman Suf- 
frage Society of the County of Phil- 
adelphia who had joined since 1908, 
believing that many of these new 
members had not subscribed to The 
Journal. 

These methods brought results. 

Personally, I believe that, were we 
really progressive, we would be sell- 
ing The Journal in the streets of our 
city, as this would be the quickest 
and surest method of propaganda 
that we could adopt. Local workers 
are at present, however, overbur- 
dened, and this kind of work will no 
doubt have to be postponed until our 
forces strengthen. 

Surely our national organ must not 
be handicapped financially. Suffrage 
workers cannot show their enthusi- 
asm more effectively or use their 
energy to a better end than by in- 
creasing its circulation. 

Alberta M. Goudiss. 








Two of the women brutally treated 
in connection with the recent demon- 
strations have since died—Mrs. Pank- 
hurst’s sister, Mrs. Mary Clarke, and 
Miss H. H. L. Williams. 

Mrs. Clarke ig described as an ex- 
ceptionally gentle, sensitive and lov- 
able woman, of frail physique but 
unflinching courage. When = sen- 
tenced to prison for the last time, 
she telegraphed to her friends, “I am 
glad to pay the price of freedom.” 
She has paid it. 





men—$6 each in the city and $3 each 
in the county. 


Each of the three public schools of 
Laramie has a woman principal, and 
there is a woman deputy county clerk 
besides Miss Therkildsen. 

Mrs. Bellamy belongs to a family a 
number of whom have held places of 
public trust. Her husband is the city 
engineer of Laramie; her eldest son 
was city electrician till the last elec- 
tion, when he was chosen county sur- 
veyor. She has another son, not yet 
21. Mrs. Bellamy is the first woman 


























The firm of McCulloch & McCulloch, lawyers, with their children. 
Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch is a Justice of the Peace in 
Evanston, IIl., and is Legal Adviser to the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, of which she is also a vice-president. 











Miss Williams had been terribly 
battered about when she went on the 
last deputation, and was carried off 
afterward by a severe heart attack. 
The Women’s Social and Political 
Union sent a flag of the suffrage 
colors to be spread over her coffin, 
with a palm-wreath and the motto, 
“She hath done what she could.” 

Mrs. Pankhurst within the past 
year has lost her only son, her mother 
and her sister. 





WYOMING WOMEN 


Mrs. Mary Godat Bellamy was 
chosen a member of the Wyoming 
House of Representatives at the last 
election, on the Democratic ticket. 
Miss Rose Bird, also a Democrat, was 
elected State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. Mrs. Lucy Bode of 
Laramie, wife of Dean Arnold G. H. 
Bode of St. Matthew’s Episcopal Ca- 
thedral, was the Socialist candidate for 
the pesition. Mrs. Bode ran ahead of 
hey ticket in her home county and 
‘eceived 1691 votes in the State. 

Albany County, which has Laramie 
as its county seat, boasts of having 
probably chosen more women to office 
at the last election than any other 
county in the United States. In ad- 
dition to Mrs. Bellamy and Miss Bird, 
Mrs. Emma Howell Knight was re- 
elected county superintendent of 
schools for the fourth time. She is a 
Republican. Miss Thyra Therkildsen 
was chosen county clerk on the Dem- 
ocratic ticket. Her father was deputy 
sheriff when the sheriff was murdered 
some little time ago, and through his 
energetic efforts to hunt down the 
murderer of his chief, he lost his life 
by over-exertion and exposure. Much 
sympathy was felt for his daughter. 

Mrs.Mary A. Garrett was re-clected 
justice of the peace of Garrett pre- 
cinct, practically without opposition. 
She has held that place for many 
years. 

Many of the clerks of election, both 
in the six Laramie precincts and in 
the rural preeinets, were women. 





to be elected to the Wyoming Legis- 
lature since Wyoming gave women 
equal suffrage, in 1869. About a score 
of women have been members of the 
Legislature in the three other enfran- 
chised States, and one has been a 
State Senator. In Wyoming, it has 
always been said that women could be 
elected to the Legislature if they 
wished, but that they did not care to 
run. 





WOMAN WINS PRIZE 





Miss Florence A. Lincoln of 32 Cor- 
dis street, Charlestown, Mass., a spe- 
cial student at Radcliffe College, has 
just been awarded the John Craig 
prize of $250 for an original drama, 
winning it over 16 Harvard men and 
four other Radcliffe women who took 
part in the competition. 

It is a three-act play, entitled “The 
End of the Bridge.” John Craig, man- 
ager of the Castle Square Theatre, 
who offered the prize, has agreed to 
have it acted at that theatre. 

Miss Lincoln is taking a course in 
play-writing under Prof. George P. 
Baker. She showed such promise that 
he suggested that she try for the 
prize. She wrote the play in five 
weeks. 


The judges, John Craig, Prof. Ba- 
ker and Henry B. Stanton, were unani- 
mous in awarding Miss Lincoln’s play 
the prize. 

Miss Lincoln is 27 years old. She 
graduated from Charlestown High 
School second in her class in 1899. 
She graduated from the Boston Nor- 
mal School in 1906 at the head of a 
class of 157. 





The Woman’s Republican League 
of Colorado, in annual meeting at 
Denver last week, devoted an entire 
session to the writings and utterances 
of Richard Barry, which the members 
denounced as “misrepresentations 
and vilifications.” “ 


VOTERS 





On Record Against Partisan Politics 
and for Better Motherhood 





The National Council of Women 
Voters, called by ex-Gov. Brady of 
Idaho, met in the parlors of Mrs. John 
Q. Mason of Tacoma, Wash., on Jan. 
14, 

Mrs. Susan Young Gates of Utah 
and Mrs. Zell Hart Deming of Wyo- 
ming were delayed by snowbound 
trains, but proxies had been tele- 
graphed on by the Governors of their 
States. 

Officers were elected as follows: 
Mrs. Emma Smith De Voe, president; 
Mrs. Harriet G. R. Wright of Colo- 
rado, first vice-president; Mrs. Leona 
Cartes of Idaho, recording secretary; 
Mrs. Bertha Knatvold Kittilsen of 
Tacoma, corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. Frank S. Shiek of Wyoming, 
treasurer; Mrs. McMann of Utah, 
auditor. 

Gov. Brady, in addressing the coun- 
cil, said it represented 400,000 en- 
franchised voters in five States. He 
urged complete organization to give 
suffrage to all American women. 

The following telegram was sent to 
The Woman’s Journal: 


Tacoma, Wash., Jan. 16, 1911. 
Woman’s Journal, Boston: 
National Council of Women Voters 
in convention assembled at fourth 





day’s session hereby unanimously 
| adopts following declaration of prin- 
ciples: 

“Believing that this council is to ful- 
fill a nation-wide mission for the unlift 
of the world, it desires to go on record 
as holding itself above partisan poli- 
| tics or sectional affiliations. The wo- 
|men upon this council representing 
| the enfranchised States purpose to 
| emphasize their freedom from parti- 
| sanship and sectarianism in all work 
to be undertaken in their respective 
States and in all States securing the 
aid of the council. 

“The women voters of America and 
the world should stand for equality 
of opportunity for every human being, 
for the right of all children to joyful, 
care-free childhood, for an environ- 
ment for the women which will en- 
throne motherhood, improve child- 
hood and make possible a manhood 
fitted to meet the demands of a better 
dav that is coming. 

“The council believes that election 
day should become, through efforts of 
women, the sacrament of citizenship 
and that voters should partake of that 
sacrament in the name of love, liberty 
and unity. 

“Womanhood, childhood, manhood, 
these three are one: together they 
make the unit, the family, the home, 
and in the larger home, which 1s the 
State, the nation and the world, the 
council pledges itself to secure these 
ideals, and to make them living real- 
ities of everv-day life. The National 
Council of Women Voters, standing 
unon this platform, apneals to all 
elasses in the broad land, with faith 
in its great destinv: it asks the moral 
sunnort of the laborer and the capt- 
talist, of the radical and the conserva- 
tive, of the reformer and the non- 
reformer, of the homemaker and the 
breadwinner, of all who have the 
vision of truth and freedom, and who 
welcome the light from every source, 
of all whose aim in life is to serve 
humanity. 

“The National Council of Women 
Voters offers to its representatives 
the fullest freedom in applvine this 
declaration of nrincinles in their vart- 
ous communities, helfevinge that each 
commonwealth will evolve a plan of 
work that will strengthen and en- 
hance the usefulness of the national 
body.” 

Fmma Smith De Voe, Washington. 

Virginia Wilson Mason, Washing- 
ton. 

Mary C. C. Bradford, Colorado. 

Margaret S. Roberts, Tdaho. 

Bertha Knatvold Kittilsen, Wash- 
ington. 

Miss Roberts’s Address 

The speeches were judicious and 
sensib'e, judging by that of Miss Rob- 
erts of Idaho, the only one that has 
reached us. She said: 

Responsibility of Citizenship 

Responsibility, they say, gravitates 
to the shoulders that can carry it. 

Woman’s work and responsibility 
seem to have begun in the Garden 
of Eden, and there it was the simple 
task of tree-stripping. Time passed— 
so did the garden. Not so with wo 
man’s work. It had just begun. Out- 
side the gate the tables turned; se 


did the flaming sword; then man 
(Concluded on Page 19.) 
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DAWN 





Yes, it has been a weary walt; 
But those who understood 

How slowly moves the hand of fate 
Have felt the waiting good. 


But now at last a break is made, 
The Dawn begins to blush, 
And, little one, be rot afraid, 
She’s coming with a rush! 
—The Coming Nation. 





THE KING TWINS 





By Mrs. W. E. Crayton 





Not that they were Kings in a mon- 
archical country; not by any means. 
They were Kings by inheritance, how- 
ever, and by the right of having for 
their paternal ancestor good, honest 
John King, an American citizen who 
could boast as good blood as any of 
the titled nobility of Europe or any 
other country. 

It was one clear, cold day on Feb. 
22 when these little Kings entered 
upon their earthly existence. Little 
boy and girl were they, as “like as 
two peas in a pod.” 

Naturally, the subject of names for 
the two interesting strangers was an 
important one. Naming the baby is 
always a solemn undertaking, but to 
name two is doubly so. There being 
a number of romantic young aunties 
connected with the family, there was 
no lack of suggestions, as all agreed 
that two such cherubs should have 
“lovely” names. 

Through the whole catalogue they 
went: Augustus, Augusta; Eugene, 
Eugenia; George, Georgiana; Gerald, 
Geraldine; Oliver, Olivia; Paul, Paul- 
ine, and numberless others were in 
turn commented upon, and when there 
seemed to be no possibility of arriv- 
ing at a conclusion that would suit 
all, Mrs. King, who was nothing if not 
patriotic, brought matters to a crisis 
by saying they should be George and 
Martha Washington, in honor of the 
Father of his Country, whose birthday 
was also theirs. 

So it was settled, and though some 
of the young aunties privately gave it 
as their opinion that it was too bad 
to saddle such old-fashioned names on 
children, they flourished as well as 
though they had borne the most mod- 
ern and euphonious appellations. 

Never were two children more lov- 
ing and lovable. As they grew they 
continued to look alike, and they were 
inseparable. When they were old 
enough to play out doors, there was 
no boy who was more attractive to 
George as a playfellow than was Mar- 
tha. On the other hand, no girl 
friend was ever as dear to Martha as 
her much-loved brother George. As 
little children, both played “keep 
house,”’ and took an equal interest in 
dolls and their belongings. When 
they grew older, Martha was as much 
interested in marbles, tops, kites and 
balls as George, and together they ex- 
plored the woods for the first sight of 
the dainty wild flowers, which both 
loved. 

Mrs. King was a woman of much 
decision of character, and she taught 
them early that they were and should 
be equal in all things. George was 
taught to assist his sister about the 
indoors work, while Martha lent a 
helping hand when occasion required 
at the work outside. Their mother 
did not neglect, either, to impress 
upon their minds early in life that 
right is right and wrong is wrong, no 
matter by whom committed. In con- 
sequence of this teaching, George, as 
he grew to young manhood, would 
no more have thought of using pro- 
fane language, tobacco, cigarettes, or 
intoxicating liquors than Martha 
would. Beside the teaching of his 
mother he had the daily example of 
a good father, free from any of those 
bad habits which are by common con- 
sent allowed to men but denied to 
respectable women. 

The children entered school to- 
gether, and kept pace together through 
the years that followed in quick suc- 
cession, until they were graduated 
from the high school of their native 
city. Neither showed any great su- 
periority over the other. In some 
studies George was sometimes a little 
ahead, and in others Martha often 
took the-lead. Both were above the 
average in intellect, and both were 
diligent students and acquitted them- 
selves honorably. 

After graduation, which occurred 
when they were 18, the next important 
question was to find a desirable col- 
lege. As a matter of course, they must 
be together, so an institution which ad- 
mitted both sexes was selected, and 


their four years’ course was begun. 
Here, as at school, they did themselves 
credit; and at the age of 22 finished 
their college education. 
They were a couple to make the 
hearts of any parents proud; both fine, 
healthy-looking, energetic young 
Americans. We do not doubt that, if 
our first President could have revis- 
ited the earth, and had seen his name- 
sakes as they stood up to deliver their 
addresses at their commencement 
exercises, he would have felt a glow 
of pride in them. 
Having spent their whole lives to- 
gether, and neither having had an Iin- 
terest apart from the other, it was 
very natural that they should decide 
to enter business life together. Both 
were inclined toward a literary career, 
and both had a decided talent in that 
direction, and after a short vacation 
after leaving college, they together be- 
gan this work. 
They had been at college at the time 
they became of age, so that since he 
was 21 George had not had an oppor- 
tunity to exercise his right as a sov- 
ereign—a right dear to every true 
American. But the November follow- 
ing their return from college brought 
around the regular annual election, 
and, as a matter of course, the mem- 
bers of both political parties were 
anxious to secure George’s first vote, 
and frequent were the calls made upon 
him by those interested. Each party 
also sent him literature, setting forth 
their claims for his vote, and from be- 
ing a boy shortly before, he now found 
himself promoted to the position of a 
man, whose favor was worth courting, 
in order to get his vote. 

But what of Martha? For the first 
time in her life, she found herself shut 


out from her brother’s interests. No- 
body came to ask for her vote. She 


received no literature from either par- 
ty. She was of no more consequence 
now to those politicians than she had 
been on that February day, more than 
22 years ago, when she first opened her 
blue eyes upon the strange things of 
this world. 

Does it seem quite fair that such a 
distinction should have been made be- 
tween those two American Kings? 
They were equal in their physical, 
moral, and mental make-up. They had 
received their education from the 
same books, under the same teachers 
—first from the same parents at home, 
and later in the school and college. 
Where was the difference, and what 
caused it? 

At the time of their coming of age, 
George and Martha had inherited from 
an aunt some stock in a valuable man 
ufacturing company. Shortly after 
coming into possession, they were noti- 
fied of a meeting of the stockholders, 
which they both attended, and at 
which: they cast their votes on equal 
terms. On account of some changes 
which took place in a short time, it 
was deemed best to sell this stock and 
invest the proceeds in real estate in 
thelr home town. This new arrange- 
ment showed another injustice to 
women, worked by the laws of most 
of the States of our country. 

While George only was allowed rep- 
resentation at the ballot-box, both 
George and Martha were not only al- 
lowed, but compelled, to be represent- 
ed when tax-paying time came. 

To be sure, George had some voice 
in directing the outlay of the money 
he paid for taxes, while Martha had 
none. She could not understand just 
why her money invested in a stock 
company entitled her to a vote, equal- 
ly with her brother, but when that 
same money was invested in real es- 
tate, she was in the same class with 
minors, idiots, criminals and the in- 
sane. Her study of United States 
history had taught her that her colo- 
nial ancestors had considered that 
“taxation without representation is 
tyranny,” and why that principle haa 
changed since that time was beyond 
her reasoning powers. 

A local-option election was to be 
held in the county in which the Kings 
lived, and both “drys” and “wets” 
were doing their best to win. As a 
matter of course, the “drys” expect- 
ed and received the help of the wo- 
men as well as men. Many more of 
the women than of the men were so 
situated that they could leave their 
ordinary occupations; and day after 
day, for more than two weeks before 





election, found them at the “dry” 
| headquarters, working in any and al) 
ways that they could help. Martha 
| and George had been equally active in 
this work. Both being intelligent ana 
educated, they were of much assist- 
ance, 


But, with the coming of the day 
which was to decide this most impor- 
tant question, of how much value was 
Martha’s opinion? The vote of the 
most illiterate foreigner, who had not 
been in this country long enough to 
know or care anything about its gov- 
ernment, or the moral or financial as- 
pect of the question, counted for more 
than the opinion of the most intelli- 
gent tax-payer, if that tax-payer hap- 
pened to be a woman. When the re- 
sult was announced and it was found 
that the “drys” had lost by less than 
a hundred votes, is it any wonder that 
many of the thinking people began to 
demand that the Marthas as well as 
the Georges be given a chance? 

Martha felt sore, and who can blame 
her? From many sources she had 
learned lessons of patriotism, and she 
loved her country fully as well, and 
knew as much about it, as her brother 
did. It was not her fault that she was 
the girl and George the boy. Until 
now, together they had walked life’s 
pathway, united in all their interests, 
but now they must be divided in one 
very important matter. Small won- 
der that resentment, anger, and a 
sense of injustice filled her soul. 

But to a young man reared as 
George had been there could be but 
one conclusion. He knew the justice 
of his sister’s feelings. He knew that 
to her as well as to him belonged the 
right of franchise. It is a credit to 
him that he was as sore over the mat- 
ter as Martha, and in one of the many 
talks they had together upon the sub- 
ject, they decided that together, by 
voice and pen, they would work to help 
forward the movement to place wom- 
an on a political equality with man. 

While the present unjust laws are 
making a distinction between these 
two namesakes of George Washington, 
we hope and believe that, through the 
efforts of many lovers of equality and 
liberty, the day is dawning when both 
my King Twins will be indeed kings 
in a better sense than that of any 
European monarch; they will both— 
Martha as well as George—be inde- 
pendent American sovereigns. 

—The Little Reasoner. 





CONCERNING WOMEN 


Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, “The 
Mother of Clubs,” celebrated the 
ninety-first anniversary of her birth 
on Jan. 12, at her honfe in Los An- 
geles, Cal. 


Mrs. Florence Hows Hall is con- 
tributing to the Minneapolis House- 
keeper a series of interesting articles 
on The Friendships of Julia Ward 
Howe. 


Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett and Miss 
Jessie Ashley visited The Woman’s 
Journal office last week for a con- 
ference. It was a pleasure to all con- 
cerned, and is expected to bear good 
fruit. 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw called at the 
office of The Woman’s Journal last 
Tuesday on her way to Fall River, 
Mass., where she spoke for suffrage. 
On Monday she spoke at Holyoke, 
Mass., introduced by President Wool- 
ley of Mt. Holyoke College. 


Miss Grace Shoe has been elected 


principal of the Colorado State 
Teachers’ Association, without op- 
position. The meeting this year was 


the largest in the State’s history, 
2500 being enrolled. Miss Shoe is 
described as brilliantly equipped and 
a great favorite 


Miss Helen Farnsworth Mears of 
Oshkosh, Wis., a favorite pupil of the 
late Augustus St.-Gaudens, has been 
awarded the commission for a colos- 
sal figure to surmount the new State 
capitol dome at Madison, Wis. The 
figure will be of bronze, 16 feet high, 
and will represent a woman in Greek 
draperies. 


Mrs. Ethel Duffy Turner edits the 
Engiish section of “Regeneracion,” a 
paper published in Spanish at 519 BE. 
4th street, Los Angeles, Cal., in the 
interest of progress in Mexico. Mrs. 
Turner, in addition to stories and edi- 
torials, is giving a weekly account of 
the revolution now going on in Mex- 
ico. This is the only paper furnishing 


a comprehensive account of it in Eng- 
lish. 


Miss Beth Nealon during a recent 
destructive fire at Granville, N. Y., sat 
at her telephone switchboard and sent 
out appeals for help while the flames 





threatened her place of work. She 
awoke the local firemen and then 





those of Middle Granville, West Paw- 
let, Rutland, Salem and Whitehall. 
The help of the West Pawlet and Mid- 
dle Granville firemen kept the fire 
from getting beyond all control. Miss 
Nealon has since received letters con- 
taining offers of marriage from Glens 
Falls, Troy, Albany and other neigh- 
boring towns. Evidently some men do 
not object to a strong-minded wife. 

Mrs. Alma V. Lafferty, one of the 
four women members of the Lower 
House, took an active part in the con- 
vening of the General Assembly of 
Colorado last week. She made the 
nominating speech that resulted in 
the election of Representative George 
McLachlan of Denver as speaker. 
She named the temporary chief clerk 
and introduced Resolution No. 1, in- 
forming the Senate and the Governor 
that the House was in session. 

Miss L. Davis has been appointed 
private secretary to Gov. Patterson of 
Tennessee. She succeeds a man who 
resigned to become chief clerk of the 
Senate. 

Miss Alice Haggerty, factory inspec- 
tor for Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County, Ohio, was recently appointed 
by Gov. Harmon to inspect factory 
conditions and to enforce the child 
labor law. She has been given head- 
quarters in Cincinnati, and has al- 
ready visited many factories. Her ef- 
forts are said to have improved con- 
ditions for many young working girls, 
who now have better pay and a work- 
ing day of eight hours instead of ten 
and twelve. Miss Haggerty keeps in 
touch with all the factories in Cincin- 
nati, and makes frequent trips 
throughout Hamilton County. 

Miss Belle Kearney was appointed 
by Gov. Noel of Mississippi to repre- 
sent that State at the Convention of 
the National Tariff Commission Asso- 
ciation held last week in Washing- 
ton, D. C. She and Mrs. Virginia del 
C. Johnston, chairman of the Resolu- 
tions Committee of the Woman Suf- 
frage Association of the District of 
Columbia, attended the Convention 
and presented resolutions in favor of 
woman suffrage. These were referred 
to the Committee on Resolutions, and 
there buried. Mrs. Johnston and Miss 
Kearney are seeking the passage of 
such resolutions by the large national 
bodies that meet in Washington dur- 
ing the winter. Miss Kearney, as the 
representative of Mississippi, was 
the only woman to have a seat at 
the banquet of the National Tariff 
Commission Association. The wives 
and daughters of other members 
looked down from the balcony. 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES 





Miss Marian H. Jones of Hartford 
was ordained on Jan. 9 as pastor ot 
the Congregational Church in Staf- 
fordsville, Conn. Miss Jones is the 
first woman to be ordained into the 
Congregational ministry of the State, 
and the first graduate of Smith Col- 
lege to become the pastor of a church. 
She was graduated in 1897, and for 
the past few years has been engaged 
in mission work in New York City. 
The charge to the pastor at her or- 
dination was given by President 
Burton of Smith College. 

The Rev. Florence Buck, who was 
recently called to the First Unitarian 
charge in Alameda, Cal., is the first 
woman to hold a pastorate in that 
city. The largest congregation in the 
history of the local church attended 
her initial service on New Year's 
morning. Miss Buck was recently 
pastor of the Unitarian Church in 
Palo Alto, Cal. and has held pas- 
toral positions in Cleveland, O., and 
in Kenosha, Wis. 

Rev. Margaret B. Barnard, pastor 
at Rowe, Mass., presided over the 
Connecticut Valley Unitarian Con- 
ference held at Miller's Falls last 
week. The program included ad- 
dresses by Miss Barnard on “What 
the Unitarian Church Can Do for 
Citizenship” and “What Some Wo- 
men Have Done.” In the latter ad- 
dress she spoke of the narrow place 
women held in former days, when 
they could not go to college, could 
not Own property in their own names, 
had no right to their own children. 
Miss Barnard told of one of the first 
women speakers, Lucy Stone, whose 
meeting was announced as that of a 
“hen trying to crow like a rooster.” 
She outlined the work of a few of the 
women pioneers in suffrage and 
other reforms. 


Miss Hattie Rankin, daughter of 
the editor of the Texas Advocate, who 
for the past two years served as the 
pastor's helper at Grace Church 





(Methodist Episcopal, South), Dallas, 
is now serving in that same capacity 
with Dr. W. F. Packard, pastor of the 
First Church, Houston, Tex. 

Miss Mabel L. Hughes has been 
appointed assistant to Rev. Dr 
George Luther Cady, pastor of the 
Pilgrim Congregational Church, Up. 
ham’s Corner, Mass. For five years 
Miss Hughes has served as local mis. 
sionary and parish visitor for the 
Central, Trinity and Village Congre. 
gational Churches of Dorchester, un. 
der the direction of the City Mission. 
ary Society. During this time she has 
made upwards of 10,000 visits, and has 
been instrumental in affording relief 
to nearly 500 destitute individuals 
and families, and in bringing 200 into 
Sunday schools. 

F. M. A. 





MRS. PARK ON THE WOMEN OF 
CHINA 





Mrs. Maud Wood Park spoke on 
“The Women of China” at the last 
meeting of the Boston Equal Suffrage 
Association for Good Government. [t 
proved to be one of the most interest- 
ing talks of the series. She said, in 
substance: 

“In spite of adverse circumstances 
and the horrors of their lives, the 
Chinese women have a great deal of 
character. Although frightfully op- 
pressed, they are not suppressed 
They have a power of resistance such 
as we found among no other Eastern 
women. A conspicuous example of 
this was the late Empress, who by 
sheer personal force rose from the 
position of a second wife, practical] 
a concubine, to absolute power, and 
still reigns over that vast empire 
through the provisions that she estab- 
lished. 

“Another striking instance was told 
us by a missionary in Shanghai. Two 
girls of 11 and 14 were bought by an 
old woman to be kept as prostitutes 
The older one’s feet were festering 
and dropping off from having been 
so tightly bound, yet every afternoon 
she was dressed up by the old woman 
and obliged to carry on her wretched 
business, while the 11-year-old gir) 
was sent out to draw in customers 
The younger girl determined that 
they would both make their escape. 
One day when the old woman was 
away, this child of 11 carried the gir! 
of 14 out of the house on her shoul- 
ders, and, with five cents which she 
had saved, hired a ricksha man to 
carry them to a distant part of the 
city. He carried them as far as the 
five cents would pay for, and left 
them in the street. Both were en- 
tirely ignorant of the city, and they 
were at a loss what to do. The older 
girl began to cry. By good fortune 
they had been set down in the for- 
eign quarter. A good-natured police- 
man took them to the Christian mis- 
sion. The elder girl was too much 
diseased to recover. She died; but 
the younger grew up, and is now a 
very efficient teacher in a missionary 
school. 

“Only 10 per cent. of the people of 
China can read, and only one per 
cent. of the women. There are three 
schools for girls in Peking and three 
in Shanghai. Outside of these and 
the missionary institutions, there are 
only a few private schools. It is be- 
coming fashionable for the richer 
families to have tutors for their chil- 
dren. 

“The questions that I asked about 
the legal rights of women caused 
amazement. People did not seem to 
have heard of anything of the kind. 
A husband may divorce his wife for 
seven reasons, which include loqua- 
city, barrenness, neglect of her hus- 
band’s parents, and jealousy. Yet di- 
vorce is rare, because the wife’s fam- 
ily resist it with vehemence. The 
property all goes to the sons, and 
when a daughter is married the fam- 
ily expect to be relieved of her sup 
port for good. They object strongly 
to having her thrown back on their 
hands. The great majority of the 
Chinese are too poor for polygamy, 
and they also have a realization of 
its practical difficulties. In the Chi- 
nese alphabet, the character which 
stands for a quarrel represents two 
women under one roof; that which 
stands for peace represents one 
woman under one roof. A Chinaman 
can have only one legal wife, but 4 
rich man sometimes adds ‘little 
wives,’ i. e., concubines. 

“Industrial conditions differ in dif- 
ferent parts of China. In the North, 
where the people are mostly Man: 
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chus, the women go out more; but in 
China as a whole the women do not 
appear out of doors as much as else- 
where, nor keep shops, nor open-air 
restaurants. Even a poor farmer re- 
gards it as rather a disgrace to have 
his wife work out of doors except on 
the threshing floor, which is smooth, 
and therefore suitable for her bound 
feet. Because of these bound feet, 
the women are usually confined to 
the inner apartments and the inner 
courtyard. Here they cook and care 
for their children. The wives of rich 
men are said often to be very lazy, 
and to spend their time gambling, 
smoking opium and scolding; but in 
considering the women of any coun- 
try, the rich can be left out of ac- 
count, they are so few. 

“The poor women collect firewood, 
cook and care for the children. We 
have been accustomed to suppose 
‘hat only the rich women in China 





self; but it was represented to 
her that it would be more truly pious 
to live and devote herself to the care 
of the young man’s parents, especial- 
ly his mother. The mother lived for 
20 years, tenderly cared for by the 
younger woman. Upon her death, the 
daughter-in-law was free to carry out 
her long-deferred intention of killing 
herself, and did so; and her conduct 
was regarded as so entirely correct 
that this public memorial service 
was held in her honor. 
“Determination like that means a 
great deal. When the Chinese 
women get the opportunities for edu- 
cation and organization that are com- 
ing so fast to women in the East, 
something will happen that is very 
well worth while. I used to think 
that the most essential things for 
women were education and industrial 
freedom, but I have come to believe 
that the most valuable of all are an 

















Chinese Boatwoman 








have bound feet, but a great many 
of the poor women have them too. 
Even a beggar child hobbled after 
us on bound feet, and fell down. In 
Southern China the women have 
never bound their feet, and the cus- 
tom is less prevalent in the North 
among the Manchus, but all through 
Central China it is general. Parents 
fear that their daughters may not get 
husbands if -x¢y have natural feet. 
Women de set go out with their 
on any social occasions, 
such as wedding and funeral feasts. 
They go separately, and eat in separ- 
ate courtyards. It used to be thought 
an insult for a man to drive out in 
a carriage with his legal wife. Some 
are beginning to do it. But the Chi- 
nese regard the Western respect for 
woman as extraordinary. Some one 
asked a Chinaman, ‘Yet have you not 
an epithet meaning “He who trembles 
before the inner apartment”?’ He 
answered, ‘A man may defer to his 
wife because he wants to avoid a 
fuss; but you really seem to think 
women worthy of respect.’ 
“Nevertheless, Chinese women 
have an unusual amount of self-asser- 
tion, and a wife often manages to re- 
sist ill treatment. If she is too much 
oppressed, she pouts for days and 
will not speak. If this fails, she falls 
into a nervous crisis, with howls and 
yells. The worst thing that can hap- 
pen to a Chinaman is to ‘lose face,’ 
and he loses face among his neigh- 
bors if he cannot control his wife 
and keep her from disturbing them 
by her shrieks. A Chinése woman’s 
temper, therefore, is her surest life- 
preserver. Her last resource is sui- 
cide. A medical missionary told us 
that she had often been called in in 
cases when a wife had taken poison. 
If her husband then relented, she 
would consent to take an antidote: 
if not, she would refuse it and die 
A Chinaman dislikes to have his wife 
commit suicide, for several reasons. 
She has a chance to get the ear ol 
the Heavenly Judge first. Also, her 
family may sue the husband and 
make him pay for a very costly fun- 
eral, which sometimes ruins him. 
“Suicide bands’ of young girls are 
Sometimes formed, and when one girl 
is ordered by her parents to marry a 
man that she dislikes, they all jump 
into the river and drown themselves. 
There have been many authentic 
cases of this kind in Southern China. 
“Girl babies are still often exposed 
or drowned. One woman with whom 
We talked confessed to eleven infanti- 
cides. A boat woman owned that she 
had drowned all but one of her girl 
children. She said, ‘One cow baby 
(girl baby) is enough in a family.’ 
“If a girl’s fiancé dies, it is the cor- 
rect thing for her to commit suicide. 
All over China there are memorial 
arches to widows who have not mar- 
ried again and have brought up their 
children well. In Tientsin we found 
& memorial service being held in 
honor of a woman. Her betrothed 


husbands 


had died, and she wished to kill her- 





underlying self-respect and the con- 
sciousness of one’s human impor- 
tance. The Chinese women have 
these, and when education and oppor- 
tunity are added, the world is going 
to gét a tremendous contribution 
from them as a race.” 


Mrs. Park then gave a very inter- 
esting account of some _ individual 
Chinese women whose acquaintance 
she had made, in high and low life. 
Among them were three daughters 
of the Empress’s literary chancellor. 
Mrs, Park and Miss Willard got ready 
to amuse them as if they had been 
children, bringing out all their orna- 
ments and pictures; but when the 
three sisters arrived, they cared 
nothing for these things, and all the 
time was taken up with eager con- 
versation. One of them urged the 
American ladies, through an _ inter- 
preter, to return their visit at once, 
saying, “I have got so much talk in 
my stomach that I must get it out!” 
One of them had been starting 
schools in Mongolia. Yet an older 
sister had committed suicide on the 
death of her fiancé. 


Another acquaintance was a poor 
woman who found her occasional 
trips to the canal to do the family 
washing very hard because of her 
bound feet. For weeks together she 
kept her husband from gambling his 
money away at the tea-house by 
nervous attacks of yells and howls; 
and by the same kind of indirect in- 
fluence she obtained a gauze skirt to 
wear at weddings and funerals. 

Another was a boat-woman who 
manoeuvred most skilfully to keep 
Mrs. Park from photographing her or 
her children (a practice which the 
natives regard as very dangerous), 
but got her fine“ opportunities to 
photograph other family groups. 
This woman also intentionally 
bumped her boat into that of another 
woman against whom she had a 
grudge, thus knocking a bunch of 
vegetables overboard, and the two 
then engaged in a wonderful warfare 
of words. 


As a proof of the length to which 
a Chinese woman, in spite of her lack 
of legal rights, will sometimes carry 
her protest against wrong, Mrs. Park 
told of a judge who had taken a 
“little wife.” His legal wife protest- 
ed so strongly that he promised to 
put the other away. Instead, he set 
up an establishment for her in a dis- 
tant part of the city. For a long 
time his wife did not find it out. 
When she did, she went to him as he 
was holding court with a crowd of 
people around him, and, going up to 
him where he stood on his elevated 
platform, seized him by the queue, 
and slapped his face repeatedly. The 
mortification caused his death. Mrs. 
Park gave her lecture in a Manchu 
dress of blue silk. Mrs. Otto B. Cole 
presided. A summary of suffrage 
news was given by Miss Blackwell, 
and of civic news by Mrs. Clara B. 
Beatley. Refreshments and 4 social 
hour followed. 





COMMENTS ON SYLVIA PANK. | 
HURST 





Miss Sylvia Pankhurst has made a| 
very favorable intpression. The New | 
York Sun says: { 

“Miss Pankhurst proved to be a 
round, rosy young person of girlish | 
appearances, with a high English color, 
blue eyes, and something of her 
mother’s charm when she smiles; 
with a voice as soft as velvet and as 
polished as ivory—slender, red- 
cheeked, and gentle as the mildest- 
mannered man that ever scuttled ship 
or cut a throat. There is nothing 
dowdy about Miss Pankhurst. She be- 
lieves in dressing well and knows how 
to dress. . . It took her an hour 
and a half to tell New Yorkers all 
about it last night. Here comes in the 
reason why she is a good exhibit for 
‘the cause.’ In spite of her exciting 
career, she appears to have struck all 
beholders as one who had been quite 
unspoiled by rude contact with the 
hostile part of the world. So in her 
own person she illustrated and illum- 
inated brightly the argument put for- 
ward by her as to the absurdity of the 
theory that whereas it is all right for 
women to go into the highways and 
hedges and beg, borrow or steal votes 
for their husbands, their fathers and 
their uncles, they cease to be true 
womanly if they demand them as of 
right for themselves.” 

The New York Evening Journal 
calls her “a pleasant young woman, 
with a soft voice and logical turn of 
mind and speech.” 

The New York Tribune (anti-suf- 
frage) says: 

“Miss Pankhurst, who has a pleas- 
ing face, was earnest and enthusi- 
astic. With fine simplicity she relat- 
ed all the troubles the English suf- 
fragettes had had. She didn’t look 
like a militant suffragette. She didn’t 
look like a suffragette at all. She 
blew into the headquarters of the 
Woman's Political Union like a 
schoolgirl back from her holidays—a 
round-faced, fresh-faced schoolgirl, 
with loose wisps of hair coming down 
under her cap. But when she sat 
down and began to talk suffrage, 
then it was easy to believe that she 
was Sylvia Pankhurst, that she had 
helped to ‘raid’ the English Parlia- 
ment, had been in jail for the cause, 
had painted pictures and written 
books for it, and in al] respects had 
worked shoulder to shoulder with 
that valiant English woman, her 
mother.” 

The New York Times 
frage) says: 

“A little rosy-cheeked slip of an 
English girl last evening held the 
attention of a distinguished New 
York audience, which filled the Car- 
negie Lyceum, for over an hour and 
a half. It was Miss Sylvia Pankhurst 
making her first public appearance in 
New York to tell the story of the 
English militant suffragists and the 
reason for it. 


(anti-suf- 


“The youngest suffragette, as she is 
called, Miss Pankhurst, is 20, looks 
younger, and might belong to any 
group of schoolgirls to be seen in 
New York. She had no appearance 
of an English third-class prisoner, 
which she has been. She wore a 
simple little frock of pale yellow 
satin last evening. A pendant at her 
throat and her suffragette pin were 
her only ornaments. She told her 
story as a girl might tell it, with ab- 
solute simplicity and freedom from 
self-consciousness. 

“The audience was interested in 
the story and in the girl. She car- 
ried the audience with her more sym- 
pathetically, when she told of the 
treatment given the militant women, 
than Mrs. Pankhurst herself had 
done, and there were cries of ‘Shame! 
Shame! Horrid!’ and at different in- 
tervals applause, which became en- 
thusiastic at the end and was re- 
peated again and again, until the lit- 
tle girl got up to smile and bow, 
when it was suggested to her, looking 
very much pleased.” 

The New York People says: 

“I suffrage ‘from the cradle’ has 
hurt Miss Sylvia, she bears no sign 
of it. Tall and supple, with a high 
English color, and a great deal of her 
mother’s dignity and charm, she is a 
worthy lieutenant in the cause. At 
Carnegie Lyceum last night she held 
a large audience for two hours with 
a thrilling recital of doings in the 
English movement. The altogether 
pardonrble nervousness with which 
she began soon wore off under the 
enthusiastic plaudits her words 
evoked, and from then on it was tri- 


umphant clear sailing. Miss Pank- 
hurst’s ready wit and genial satire 
kept her audience a great part of the 
time rippling with amusement. But 
the serious moments were not want- 
ing, and frequently cries of ‘Shame! 
Shame!’ burst forth after the recital 
of some particularly revolting piece 
of British governmental outrage. 
Many interesting questions were 
asked, and keenly and wittily an- 
swered.” 


The New York World (anti-suf- 
frage) describes her as “a frail and 
plain-looking woman, but with much 
personal magnetism,” and calls her “a 
study in delightful violence.” It adds: 

“She was fairly overwhelmed with 
the outburst of applause she received 
when she finished her talk, and 
seemed greatly confused as she mod- 
estly and blushingly acknowledged it.” 

The Brooklyn Eagle (anti-suffrage) 
says: 

“We are at least indebted to the 
English women for diversifying our 
campaigns for woman suffrage with a 
type of women who look chocolate 
drops, while they proclaim the fiercest 
and most revolutionary sentiments in 
voices that sound like the cooing of 
doves. A large part of the success of 
Mrs. Pankhurst was due to her per- 
sonal charm, for which she was com- 
pared to our Maude Adams, and Mrs. 
Philip Snowden’s beauty has been not 
the least of her assets as a lecturer 
here. Now our suffragists have an- 
other recruit of the same sort in Mrs. 
Pankhurst’s daughter, Sylvia, a pink- 
cheeked, soft-voiced little girl, who 
has been in jail and who proclaims 
her willingness to lead a mob of wo- 
men to dash themselves under the 
hoofs of mounted troops, and so die 
as martyrs to their cause. Really, it 
is to be hoped that ‘the cause’ will 
not require any sacrifice so dreadful 
as that. There have been suffragist 
leaders whose announcement of an in- 
tention to dash themselves to death 
and silence would not have been re- 
ceived with any uprising of popular 
protest, but women of the Pankhurst 
and Snowden type are too good to lose. 
In fact, they are too good to be wasted 
in a woman suffrage crusade, but as 
they are determined to waste them- 
selves in that way, the British Gov- 
ernment will finally have to do some 
thing about it.” 


In Boston the 
equally favorable. 
suffrage) said: 

“A slip of a girl in a trailing creamy 
silk gown, she stood before her audi- 
ence and without art, without elo- 
quence, without tricks, but by the 
sheer force of her earnestness and 
the calm white heat of her deter- 
mination, brought tears to the eyes 
of her listeners, made them clench 
their fists, and break each interval 
of silence with applause. When first 
she dropped almost shyly into her 
chair on the platform among the of- 
ficers representing the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage organization it 
looked as if the task of holding the 
audience would be too big for her. 
But the moment she began to speak it 
was plain that she was more than a 
match for an audience ten times that 
size.” 


The Boston Globe said: 

“He would have been a marble- 
hearted man who would not have be- 
come a woman suffragist, at least 
temporarily, while listening to the pa- 
thetic voice and story of the pretty, 
girlish English suffragette. Several 
times during the evening auditors 
could be seen dashing away a tear 
started by her graphic story, while at 
all times every person of the 1,000 
that filled the hall showed a rapt at- 
tencion.” 


impression wae 
The Herald (anti- 


The Boston Journal (anti-suffrage) 
said: “The bright, vivacious English 
girl promptly won the hearts of her 
large audience. The applause was 
frequent and came from the men as 
well as the women.” 

The Boston Traveller (anti-suf- 
frage) said: “She speaks with force- 
fulness and dramatic power.” 


Miss Pankhurst’s Itinerary 

On Jan. 6 Miss Pankhurst spoke in 
New York; 10, Boston; 11, Cambridge, 
Mass.; 12, Flushing, N. Y.; 13, Pitts- 
burg; 14, Cleveland, O. She then ex- 
pected io rest a week in Oberlin, O., 
and afterwards to visit friends in Chi- 
cago. She will then speak in Minnea- 
polis on the 26th, in St. Paul on the 
27th, Chicago and Evanston the 28th, 
Kansas City on the 30th, and in St. 
Louis probably on the 31st. The fol- 
lowing week she will probably be at 
points between Chicago and Toronto. 
On Feb. 9 she will be in Ottawa, on 





the 11th in Toronto, on the 12th in 


‘let us lift our 


Syracuse, on the 14th in Geneva, 
N. Y., and the following week at 
points between Central New York and 
Philadelphia. On Feb. 21 she will be 
in Philadelphia, and the rest of the 
month probably between Baltimore 
and New York. Early in March she 
will be in New England. Her engage- 
ments are made by the Civic Forum 
Lecture Bureau, 23 W. 44th street, 
New York City. 

(Concluded from Page 17.) 
worked. But the journey is ever on, 
and today man and woman must 
make a new Garden of Eden. There 
neither works nor plays at the ex- 
pense of the other. There man’s work 
is aS woman’s work, and woman’s 
work is as man’s. 

One of the tests of our new citizen- 
ship is keeping responsible. And 
what is responsibility? The state of 
being responsible or accountable. 
That for which one is answerable. A 
duty or trust. Ability to meet obli-- 
gations, 

This new duty or trust is, indeed, 
a responsibility, and one for which 
we will be held accountable. And we 
must also remember that it is a great 
responsibility to live up to the faith 
that the best and wisest men of our 
country have in us. We must try 
to justify this faith by proving that 
we have clear heads as well as ten- 
der hearts, good judgment as well as 
sentiment. 

During the past quarter of a cen- 
tury woman's sphere of duty and re- 
sponsibility has greatly widened, in 
fulfilling her primal responsibilities 
to the home, and it is, indeed, impos- 
sible to imagine the time when her 
duty shall be ended, or to forecast 
any social change which shall release 
her from that paramount responsibil- 
ity. But, I say, in fulfilling her re- 
sponsibilities to her home she has 
been forced beyond the old-time limi- 
tations in education, in industry, in 
social economics and in_ politics. 
Consciously or unconsciously, the 
average woman has always accepted 
obligation and responsibility. The 
American woman has conspicuously 
done so. The American man, her 
comrade in the home and in the 
world’s work, is larger brained, more 
free hearted and open handed; more 
responsive to the spirit of progress, 
than is any man in the world. He, 
more than she, is responsible for the 
enlargement of her sphere of influ- 
ence. Are we not—and by we I mean 
the five progressive States of Amer- 
ica, Wyoniing, Utah, Colorado, Idaho 
and Washington—are we not respon- 
sible to the good men of these States 
for our emancipation and our citizen- 
ship? And particularly are we in- 
debted to our broad-minded, progres- 
sive and generous Gov. James H. 
Brady of Idaho for his support of suf- 
frage, and for the call which has 
made this convention possibie. And 
also are we grateful to the Governors 
of Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho 
and Washington, who, gladly respond- 
ing to Gov. Brady’s call, named and 
sent representatives. 

In closing, let me add a few don'ts. 

We should never attempt to influ- 
ence legislation without carefully 
considering in detail the conditions 
surrounding the reform for which we 
ask, and feeling sure that it is a 
needed reform, both wise and just. 
When success crowns our efforts, our 
work is only just begun. It is our 
duty to help enforce the law we have 
been influential in securing. 

Don’t ride to the polls in carriages; 
it is an added expense and not good 
citizenship. 

Don’t forget to keep sweet, for this 
is the secret of power. 

Don’t forget that there is a Father- 
hood of God, a brotherhood of man, 
and above all, let us prove there is 
a sisterhood of woman. 

A great movement has sown its 
seeds of truth, and the great move- 
ment will remain to cultivate them 
until the world is ready to reap the 
harvest. And, as the gates of oppor- 
tunity swing outward to our touch, 
ideals higher, and, 
above all, let us keep responsible. 








SOUTH DAKOTA GRANGE VOTE 





The South Dakota State Grange 
unanimously endorsed equal suffrage 
at its annual meeting recently held in 
Whitewood. The resolution was in- 
troduced by D. K. Loucks, editor of 
the Watertown Times, who is one of 
the leading men of the State. The 
State Master of the Grange, Geo. R. 
Malone of Draper, is heartily in 
favor of equal suffrage. 





Fort Pierre. L. B. J. 
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“IMMUTABLE TRADITION” 





The members of the Institute of France are being laughed at 
all over the world because they have solemnly decided to debar 
Madam Curie from their ranks, on the ground that the admission 
ef a woman is forbidden by “immutable tradition.” As if all 
scientific advance had not come through the overthrowing of 
traditions which had been thought to be immutable! Scientific 
men who would scoff at the idea of accepting tradition as 
authority in regard to anything else under the sun continue to 
s»bow to it on the woman question, because there it falls in with 
their prejudices. The whole opposition to equal rights for 
women, at the ballot box and everywhere else, rests upon the 
Game hoary sentiment. Yet many of the American men who 
are now pointing the finger of scorn at the Institute of France 
will go up to the legislative halls and vote against a woman suf- 
frage Dill. 

It is the chair formerly occupied by Dr. Curie for which the 
Academy of Science (one of the five Academies that make up the 
Institute) nominated Madame Curie. It would have given her 
distinguished husband pleasure that she should have it, as he 
was always most just and generous in giving her credit for her 
large share in their joint work. Since his death she has gone 
on to still more remarkable achievements; and it is reported that 
one reason of the Institute for keeping her out is the fear that 
if she were admitted she might some day be chosen as its presi- 
dent. 

Meanwhile the Swedish Academy has made Madame Curie a 
member, and has thereby shown itself more rational, civilized and 
scientific than the Institute of France, A. Ss. B. 





HAVE WOMEN COURAGE? 


During the past year, 8,252 males and 4,356 females in the 
United States committed suicide. Women have more suffering 
to bear than men, yet only about half as many of them take 
refuge in self-murder. It is often said that women ought not 
to vote because they have not the strength and courage to go 
to war. It is very rarely in modern times that Americans have 
been called upon to go to war, and even then it is only a minority 
of the male population that have to go. The courage most 
needed in ordinary times is the courage of peace; and women 
seem to be found lacking in this kind of courage less often 
than men. A. 8S. B. 


IN QUEST OF SELF-GOVERNMENT 


A young husband, it is reported, was much annoyed by the 
crying of his first baby. His wife said, “My dear, you do not 
remember how you cried yourself as a child. Your mother has 
siven me a phonographic record of one of your infant fits of 
temper. Just listen.” She placed the record in the phonograph, 
and at once the room was filled with a tempest of most fright- 
ful howls. The young father stopped his ears, and confessed 
that he had no right to be hard on his offspring. 

In America, men have had the suffrage so long that they 
have forgotten the disorders and tumults which attended the 
beginnings of almost all masculine struggles for self-government, 
in this and other lands. It is funny to hear the superior and 
self-righteous tone in which many anti-suffragists refer to the 
suffragette disturbances in England, declaring that such methods 
are peculiarly feminine, and a proof of women’s unfitness for 








the ballot. The only thing peculiarly feminine about them has 
been their mildness as compared with the much ° 
ef men when agitating for self-government. 
Not to go so far back as the excesses of the F 
tion or the bloodshed of our own Revolutionary war look at | 
the object lessons that half a dozen other nations have be | 
affording within the last few years—the disorders in R | 
India, and Spain, the repeated riots in earl 


Prussia due to collisions 
between the police and huge processions of men demanding | 


greater violence | 


rench Revolu- 


manhood suffrage (with the sympathy of the American publie 
decidedly on the side of the populace). Only a year or two ago, 
men in Portugal seeking to start a republic showed their zeal 
for self-government by shooting up the royal family. No one 
in the United States claimed that this proved the unfitness of 
all men for suffrage, or even of all Portuguese; and the Repub- 
lic of Portugal has since become 4 fact. 

Now it is the Chinese who are agitating for a more 
speedy establishment of Parliamentary government. Nine of 
the deputies from the provinces not long ago accompanied their 
petition with the announcement that if it was not granted they 
had determined to commit suicide. Still more recently, at 
Tientsin, there was a big popular demonstration to urge the 
immediate opening of a Chinese national assembly and the 
granting of a constitution. “A great mob, in which over a 
thousand students were the organizing forces, made a demon- 
stration in front of the yamen of the viceroy. Many of the 
youths cut off joints of their fingers, and some are reported to 
have broken their arms. Banners and documents inscribed with 
blood were much in evidence. The viceroy refused to show 
himself, saying he was ill. His secretary promised to memo- 
rialize Pekin on behalf of the rioters. At Mukden and other 
cities the agitation continues unabated.” 

And how are these despatches in the newspaper headed? 
“Chinese Hysteria”? Not at all; but “Chinese in Deadly Earn- 
est”! When men, white or yellow, begin to riot to secure 
self-government, the average American takes it as a sign that 
they are much in earnest and probably ought to have it. When 
will people understand that the mothers, daughters and sisters 
of men are made of the same stuff as their fathers, brothers 
and sons, and that an occasional riot, under great provocation, 
no more shows unfitness to vote in women than in men? Beatrice 
Forbes-Robertson says that 95 per cent. of the press reports 
about the English suffragettes should be absolutely disbelieved, 
and the remaining five per cent. taken with many grains of salt. 
But if they had done everything reported of them, and tenfold 
as much, it would not have approached the widespread rioting, 
bloodshed and arson that followed the temporary holding up 
of a bill to widen the franchise for men in England, within 
the memory of men still living. The masculine opponent of 
suffrage might truthfully say to the suffragette, under such cir- 
cumstances: 

“Thy passions, matched with mine, 

Are as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto wine!” 

A. S. B. 





SUFFRAGE AND CHIVALRY 





It is often said that equal suffrage will destroy chivalry. 
An interesting light is thrown upon this question by the ver- 
dicts in two recent murder cases, one in Wyoming, where 
women have had the ballot for 42 years, the other in France, 
where they have not yet gained it. 

A woman in Wyoming had shot her husband while he lay 
asleep. The jury, all men, were told by the judge that they 
must either acquit her or bring her in guilty of murder in the 
first degree. They acquitted her, on the ground, as the foreman 
explained, that they “could not bear the idea of sending a weep- 
ing and shrieking woman to the electric chair.” 

Soon after, a man in France whose wife had been given 
a divorce and the custody of their 16-year-old daughter, showed 
his displeasure with the court’s decision by shooting his wife 
dead. The jury sentenced him to a month’s imprisonment. One 
reason that was given for the re-establishment of divorce in 
France some time ago was that it had become almost impossible 
to get convictions in cases of wife-murder. Juries tactily as- 
sumed that, if a man found his wife intolerable and had no 
other way of getting rid of her, he was justified in killing her. 
Of course, they showed no similar leniency in the rare cases 
where a wife thus got rid of an intolerable husband. This 
latest jury even took the ground that a man deserved only a 
nominal punishment for killing his wife after she had been 
granted a divorce on account of his wrong-doing. 

We do not say that the excess of chivalry in that Wyoming 
jury was due to woman suffrage, or that the excessive lack of 
it in the French jury was caused by the fact that women were 
unable to vote. But the two cases certainly prove that exclusion 
from the franchise does not secure chivalry, nor the possession 
of the franchise prevent it. A. 8S. B. 





MORE COMPANY FOR WOMEN 





Before all the vote-sellers in Adams County have been re- 
duced to the political level of women, wholesale buying of votes 
is reported also from Savannah, Ga. The city election was 
hotly contested. Four prominent white men and three black 
men have been arrested, and it is said that 400 Negroes and 
scores of white men sold their votes. Late in the afternoon, 
when it was known that the election would be close, votes 
brought $100 apiece. The Clean Election Committee, represent- 
ing the reform element, had brought detectives to the city to 
investigate expected frauds, and these revelations are the 
result. 

Col. Sigmund Myers, the head of the Clean Election Com- 
mittee, a member of Gov. Brown’s staff and president of the 
National Bank of Savannah, was badly beaten while making a 
speech against vote-buying. 

If this vote-buying had happened in Denver, or if a band 
of indignant women had “beaten up” Mrs. Elizabeth Cass God- 
dard, Dr. Lyman Abbott would undoubtedly have called it a 
proof of woman’s unfitness for suffrage. There is one proverb, 
however, of which he is wholly unconvinced. This is, that sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander. 

And just suppose that Lorimer had been sent to Congress 
by a State Legislature made up mostly of women! A. S. B. 





ANTI-SUFFRAGE MORALITY 





An odd instance of the blindness of some anti-suffragists 
to all the ordinary rules of political morality is afforded by a 
recent incident in Los Angeles, 

The dominant political party of California in its platform 
had declared for the submission to the voters of an equal suf- 
frage amendment. The legislators-elect of Southern California 


| Were to hold a three-days’ conference in Los Angeles on public 


affairs, and the suffragists invited them to a dinner, where they 
reminded all the Republican members that their party 
was pledged by its platfrom te submit the amendment. 
Then a deputation from the little Anti-Suffrage Association of 
Les Angeles went befere the legislators, and urged them to be 





false to the pledges of the platform on which they had bees 
elected, and to refuse to jet the voters pass upon the question! 
Just suppose that the platform of their party had declared 
against submitting a woman suffrage amendment, and that under 
those circumstances the suffragists had asked the legislators 
to break faith and submit it. What a chorus of plous rebuke 
would have gone up from all the Antis, male and female! 
A. 8. B. 





NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS NOTES 


CONGRATULATIONS FROM CLARA BARTON 








The loyal friend of the woman suffrage cause, who has 
ever been ready to speak in its behalf and to contribute towards 
its support, has just sent a contribution for the coming year's 
work, accompanied by the following New Year's greeting and 
encouragement to the National President: 

“A Happy New Year to my honored friend, Rev. Anna Shaw! 

“If words could express the congratulations I feel for the 
unswerving and sure success that meets and waits your faith- 
ful efforts, I would try to write them. She whom you follow 
knows it all. 

“The world’s blessing be hers and yours! 

“Affectionately, 
“Clara Barton.” 





ANOTHER BARRY MISSTATEMENT 





The following is a letter written by an Indiana woman to 
Mr. Edward W. Bok: 

One year ago I sent out two subscriptions as Christmas 
presents for my daughter and daughter-in-law. I will not renew 
these, nor send other subscriptions to your publication, for the 
following reasons: 

While the inept warfare against woman suffrage waged by 
you in The Ladies Home Journal prior to the issue of November, 
1910, was perhaps atoned for by the quality of the designs for 
crochet and trimming for infants’ clothing which you furnished, 
the article by one Barry published in said November, 1910, 
number, entitled “What Women Have Done Where They Vote,” 
and endorsed by you in large type, is too maliciously false and 
shallow to be overlooked by any self-respecting woman 
subscriber. 

To show you that I am within the mark in using the words 
“false and shallow,” I call your attention to Barry’s statement 
that “Indiana, where women do not vote, has just passed the 
model marriage law of the country. It provides for the 
examination by a physician of both bride and bridegroom, 
before a license shall be issued. It is a law which women would 
naturally be expected to favor. It was passed primarily in the 
interests of women. It did not come from a State where women 
vote,” etc. 

There is no such law on the statute books of Indiana, and 
there has never been. This as to whether your personally 
endorsed article is shallow and untruthful or not. 
State of Washington, which, as a Territory, had woman suffrage, 
and as a State has just re-established woman suffrage, such 
examination by a physician of all applicants for license to marry 
is compulsory under the law. 

Your Mr. Barry’s immortal crusade reminds me of those 
lines in Mother Goose which so feelingly tell us that 


“There was a crooked man 
Who went a crooked mile; 

He found a crooked sixpence 
Against a crooked stile.” 


I have neither time nor disposition to enlarge upon the 
Barry article, nor its apparently malicious animus. Moreover, 
to be no less than just, I most willingly admit that, apart from 
your attitude on the suffrage question, your magazine is s0 
absolutely innocuous that it might, with perfect safety, be given 
to babes and sucklingss 

Concerning-your statement in foreword to Barry article, 
that “The Ladies’ Home Journal is, from policy, opposed to 
woman suffrage,” permit me to say that only constructive work 
lives. The destructive worker pulls the pillars of the temple 
down on his own head, and involves his own work in the 
destruction he has labored to accomplish. 

Now, my dear Mr. Bok, candidly and sincerely, I believe 
your narrowness and temper on the woman suffrage question 
are attributable to a condition akin to those which cause the 
various “diseases incident te occupation,” such, for instance, as 
the poisoning from which makers of artificial flowers suffer. 

You have too long and too intently concentrated your mental 
vision on the point of a crochet needle,—endeavoring too faith- 
fully to eliminate the differentiation between tatting and drawn- 
work, to be able to see normally when you attempt to fix your 
gaze on larger interests. Heart-to-heart talks on pillow-shams 
are not a suitable training or preparation for the consideration 
of economic or political questions. Woman suffrage is both 
these and more. Primarily, it is a square deal. 

(A distinguished Indiana lawyer, Hon. William Dudley 
Foulke, confirms this lady’s statement that Indiana has not, 
and never has had, a law requiring the medical examination of 
bride and groom before a marriage license can be issued. The 
law says that a marriage license shall not be issued to persons 
afflicted with certain ailments, but if they say they are free 
from them, no proof of the truth of their statement is required.) 





CONGRATULATIONS RECEIVED 





The following letter of congratulations on the victory im 
Washington has been received by our President from the 
> j y 
President of the Woman Suffrage Association of Norway: 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw, President of the National American Worhan 
Suffrage Association. 

We are very, very glad that we can congratulate you and 

your Association upon the great victory in Washington. 

We hope that the New Year will bring as many victories 
and yet more progress for our cause than this good woman’s 
franchise year of 1910 has done. 

Best New Year’s Greetings for your Association and your- 
self, from Lands Kvinde Stemmerets Foreningen! 


Yours very truly, 


FRU F. M. QV 
Gjaevran, Stenkjaer, Norway. QVAM, President 


Dec. 25, 1910. 
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SUSAN B. ANTHONY MEMORIAL WEEK 
FEBRUARY 15, 1911 


The question for each member of the National American Woman Suf- 

e Association to ask herself as her eye notes this column is, “Am | 
yal doing my duty toward the memory of Miss Anthony?” This 
re has asked for one hundred to give or raise $1000; one thousand 
to give or raise $100; and ten thousand to give or raise ten dollars. 
There is no reason why any suffragists cannot be included in the ten thou- 
sand class of contributors. 

As mentioned before, and | inten d to harp on it, we have never asked 
our friends sufficiently to give to this great cause of womanhood. There 
is no better way of carrying on our propaganda than to ask for help to 
carry on our work. It is the best way to feel the pulse of your friends, 
and if they cannot help you in your work, retaliate when they want help 
for the thousand and one reforms. The tap root for the need of such re- 
form reaches back to woman suffrage as a fundamental and universal 
need. . 

| also wish to appeal to any suffragist, in any State or town, if the 
organized suffragists have not taken steps to advertise Feb. 15 as the 
Susan B. Anthony Memorial Week, that she take steps to that end by 
calling upon those in authority to act; and if no action is taken by them, 
to proceed at once to act on the plan that The Journal’s column has sug- 
gested. F 

A letter received from an lowa sympathizer enclosing a subscription 
is so interesting that | quote from it. Referring to the obligation of the 
National to raise the Memorial, she says: 

“while quite willing to contribute, | regret the necessity we are stili 
under of raising such a fund for such a purpose. 

“For my part, | wish to have the opportunity to contribute to a fund 
for purcnasing her former residence. Let it be another Mt. Vernon, to 
whicn womanhood may repair, there to breathe a prayer of gratitude for 
the long fignt she made for Liberty, Justice and Equality. 

“Let tne laws that then prevailed relative to woman’s person ana 
property be printed on white walls, that maid, mother, wife and widow 
may measure the benefit due to this woman’s efforts—may realize what 
were—chattels—and what we aré—(to be)—citizens. 

“The future will bring us the pleasure of such an opportunity, The 
present demands further effort. ‘The war is not yet over.’ So please ac- 
cept the herein enclosed contribution.” 

| think we can all express “Amen” to the hope that the future will 
have a Mecca to which womanhood may repair and breathe the prayer oi 
gratitude that Susan B. Anthony lived. But the work of our generation is 
not to let those dying words fall on deaf ears: “if | have lived to any pur- 
pose, carry on the work | have to lay down.” And the Memorial, in con- 
secrating the revenues thus received to campaign purposes, puts into 


we 


effect the most potent method to vindicate her life purpose. 


Therefore | appeal to every wage-carning 


suffragist; every college. 


suffragist; every professional suffragist; every suffragist enjoying her so- 


cial liberty; every suffragist enjoying property 


rights; every suffrage 


mother enjoying an equal-guardianship law; every suffragist believing in 


equal pay for equal work; every bel 


iever in a single standard of morals, 


to rally and do her very utmost to make Feb. 15, 1911, a red-letter day in 
the History of the Cause for Woman's Rights. 


1800 Prytania Street, New Orleans. 


Kate M. Gordon, 








WOMEN’S INTERESTS 





The instructions just issued by 
Postmaster General Hitchcock to 
prospective depositors in postal sav- 
ings banks emphasize the fact that 
married women may open accounts 
which shall be free from any interfer- 
ence by their husbands. As a safe 
way to invest small sums the postal 
savings banks will meet the needs of 
many women, men and children. In- 
terest at the rate of 2 per cent. per 
annum will be allowed on all deposits. 


The idea of policewomen, which at 
first was regarded as shocking and 
absurd, is growing in favor. The first 
woman police officer in Oklahoma has 
just been appointed at Sapulpa. Mrs. 
Mabel Bassett has been provided with 
a star, and a regular salary, and has 
been invested with the same power 
as any member of the police. She bas 
been assigned to look after the juve- 
niles and to keep those under 16 years 
off of the streets after 8 o’clock at 
night. The authorities in Milwaukee, 
Wis. are planning to have its first 
policewoman. Miss Edna Finch, a 
trained nurse, who stood the highest 
in a competitive examination, is ex- 
pected to be appointed soon. She will 
be on duty about factories to make 
certain that sanitary conditions are 
right. 

If you get married you can’t get pro- 
moted is the dire penalty that hangs 
heavy over the heads of women teach- 
ers in New York City. The board of 
Superintendents nominated Mrs. Mary 
8. Kinkeldey, a teacher for 21 years in 
the public schools, to a principalship. 
When the matter came before the 
Board of Education one of the mem- 
bers said of Mrs, Kinkeldey: “She has 
an extraordinary record. For 21 years 
hot a complaint has been lodged 
@8ainst her; from not a single session 
of school has she been absent; not 
once was ghe tardy in getting to 
School. She is one of the ablest teach- 
rays in the school system. She is the 
only one on the eligible list; there 
Were two others, but they withdrew. 
She is ready to take charge of this 
School,” 

Nevertheless, the Board would not 
make this able teacher a principal, be- 
Cause she got married two years ago 
&nd because a by-law, which the Su- 
rome Court a menth ago held was a 





good law, says that the Board of Edu- 
cation may not appoint or promote a 
married woman in the teaching or 
supervising force. The only persons 
exempted by the by-law are teachers 
whose husbands are cripples or con- 
firmed invalids or have deserted o1 
abused them. None of this applied to 
Mrs. Kinkeldey. It was shown that 
she had devoted herself to the support 
of her parents. When relieved of this 
duty she had no money saved up. Her 
husband is a teacher in a college on 
@ small salary. In view of her long 
service, her qualifications and her lim- 
ited finances, it was urged that an ex- 
ception should be made in her case, 
the by-law suspended and her nomina- 
tion as principal confirmed. 

But the Board of Education refused 
by a vote of 16 to 15. The attitude of 
the majority was expressed by Abra- 
ham Stern, chairman of the elemen- 
tary schools committee, who said he 
had nothing but praise for the candi- 
date, but to promote her in face of the 
by-law was to invite criticism. 

“There has been much agitation 
among women over this by-law,” Mr. 
Stern said, “but the courts have de- 
cided in our favor. If we now sur- 
render what we have so strenuously 
fought for, you can easily understand 
what will happen when the other mar- 
ried women get after us. There are 
hundreds of them.” 

Wonder what will happen when 
these hundreds of married women and 
the other hundreds of women teach- 
ers who might like to marry get votes? 

F. M. A. 





SUSAN B. ANTHONY BAZAAR 





The Susan B. Anthony Bazaar and 
Reception will be held Feb. 14 (this 
being the time nearest to Miss An- 
thony’s birthday, Feb. 15, that the 
rooms at Hotel Astor could be se- 
cured). 

The New York State Suffrage Asso- 
ciation has granted the National 
Association the courtesy of having 
one booth at the Bazaar, and all 
monies received from sales at this 
booth will go into the National Treas- 
ury. Miss Shaw and Lucy Anthony 
have decided to place on sale a num | 
ber of articles that belonged to Susan | 
B. Anthony, china, books, two paint- | 


ings by the artist Keith, presented by | 


ORDERS TAKEN for Bound Vols. of firsi 
year, $1.25. 
BOOKS 
By Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
Women and Economics....+ceseseecees $1.50 
Concerning Children ...++cccccccccsees 1.25 
In This Our World (verse)..ceceseeees 1.25 
| The Yellow Wallpaper (story).......... +50} 
The Heme cccccccesccccsesccecececece 1.00 
Haman Work .occcccccecsessoccccccece 1.00 
(1N PREPARATION) 
What Diantha Did (novel) ........e00- 1.00 


him to Miss Anthony, needle books 





made from material of her gowns, and 
other articles doubly valuable be- 
cause of the sentiment attached. All 
these will bear a label stating that 
they were Miss Anthony's personal 
property. Miss Shaw and Lucy An- 
thony feel that Miss Anthony would 
Wish that anything which had be- 
longed to her would best be used for 
the benefit of the cause. 

Donations of articles or money are 
requested, and orders for purchases 
are urged. 

A number of most interesting do- 
nations have already been received, 
Venetian necklaces, photographs, 
Irish point jabots, books, auto- 
graphs, etc., ete. 

Your chairman hopes to augment 
the National Treasury by at the very 
least one thousand dollars. Will 
YOU not aid her by sending a dona- 
tion of either articles for sale or 
money, by placing an order with her 








for a purchase, by writing friends in 
New York about the Bazaar and this 
particular table, and urging them to 
attend and to become purchasers and 
contributors? 
Lucy E. Anthony, Chairman. 
Woman Suffrage Headquarters, 505 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 





J. B. YEATS FOR SUFFRAGE 





J. B. Yeats has in Harper’s Weekly 
of January 14 a noteworthy article 
entitled “Brutus’s Wife, An _ Irish- 
man’s Views on the Woman Suffrage 
Question.” He says the trouble with 
Mrs. Humphry Ward “is only that she 
cannot bear that ‘ladies’ should be 
outvoted by ‘women.’” 





NOTICE 





On Friday, December 30, a woman 
who was present at the Suffrage 
Meeting at 585 Boylston street, came 
to the door of The Journal office 
and paid $1.00 for her subscription to 
The Woman’s Journal. A_ receipt 
was given her for the dollar, 
but no memorandum was taken of the 
name. Will the woman who paid for 
her Journal on that day, kindly notify 
The Woman’s Journal office as to her 
name and address? 


“WOMAN’S ERA” 


A Magazine of Inspiration for the Mod- 
ern Woman. The Sensation of the Maga- 
zine World. One year, $1.50; 6 months 
(trial), 75 cents; sample copy, 15 cents. } 
Address | 
Woman’s Era, NewOrleans, La. 














WANTED 


SALESWOMEN to introduce 
and sell our line of 


SUFFRAGIST POST CARDS 
and 
SUFFRAGIST STATIONERY 


to the retail trade. A dignifie: 
proposition and good commission 
Only those who are SUFFRAG. 
ISTS or in sympathy with the 
cause need apply. 


Write today for our propositior 
ind get busy in the cause ot 
Justice and Freedom. Every 
dollar’s worth you sell mean: 
money for you and also money in 
the Treasury of the NATIONAL 
AMERICAN WOMAN SUF. 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

WE ARE OUT TO WIN— 
ARE YOU WITH US? 


THE CARGILL COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





THE FORERUNNER 


A monthly magazine; written, 
edited, owned, and published by 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


67 Wall St., New York City, U.S.A 
Subscription per year: 
Domestic, $1.00; Canada, $1.12; Foreign, $1.25 


This magazine carries Mrs. Gilman’s best 
and newest work; her social philosophy, verse 
satire, fiction, ethical teaching, humor and 
comment. 

It stands for Human-ness in Women, and in 
Men; for better methods of Child-culture; for 
the New Ethics, the New Economics, the New 
World we are to make .. . are making. 

Suffrazists will find in “The Forerunner” 
new tools and weapons for their work, as well 


as new light on old ones. 





The Man-made World; cof 
Our Androcentric Culture 
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“ERY liza Calvert Mall 
feel NTE S 
A delightfully funny suffrage story—no argument, just a 
“marvelous plain tale of plain people—and it lives on through 
the magic of its deeply human touch,” as the N. Y. World says. 
The Boston Globe says: “As a delineation of rural character 
‘Sally Ann’s Experience’ is a little masterpiece.” 











A Charming Book 


SALLY ANN’S 
EXPERIENCE | 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL MAKES 
THE FOLLOWING OFFER: 


One year’s subscription to The Journal and 
“Sally Ann’s Experience,” postpaid 


To present subscribers, “Sally Ann’s Ex- 
perience,” alone, postpaid 


ORDER NOW 


By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 


$1.35 
$0.55 

















HOW MANY 


New subscribers to The Woman's 
Journal have you obtained since the 
Journal became the official organ of 
the suffragists of America? Every 


single one counts. 











Women in the Realm of Journalism 


By SopuHik£ IRENE LOEB 


The Barry-Bok Puzzle 


~ By ANNETTE W. PARMELEE 


Doings in London 


By B. BORRMANN WELLS 


Suffrage in Idaho 


By Gov. JAs. H. BRADY 





And many interesting features in 
the January 


American Suffragette 


‘* For the Unhobbled Woman’’ 








This monthly periodical is a magazine 
that appeals to the woman who is inter- 
ested in her political and industrial, as 
well as her -ocial status—nvot to the 
kitchen goddess. 

To introduce you to its pages we will 
send you a trial aubscriptiou of 


3 Months for 1Oc. 


The American Suffragette 
32 Union Sq., New York 
50c. a Year 
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DO YOU KNOW 


That the little Question Mark slips 
of The Woman's Journal have a very 
important mission to perform? They 
are for use by all suffragists who are 
interested in The Woman's Journal 
as the national organ. One of these 
little slips should be in every letter 
written by a suffragist from this time 
forth. It takes some courage to put 
one into every letter, but it will pay in 
the long run. Have we all a little 
courage to spare? 


Order the slips at 10 cents a hun- 
dred, or $1 a thousand, from The 
Woman’s Journal, 585 Boylston St., 
Boston, 


THE NEW DEMOCRACY 


By LOUISE DOWNES *: - 





“One of the best books ever written by a 
woman. It is published by Sherman, French 
k Co., Boston. They are the publishers 
of The Hibbert Journal and some of the 
mightiest books ever put on paper. THE 
NEW DEMOCRACY includes men and 
women. It is the coming government of the 
earth and its atmosphere. The air is com- 
ing under our dominion and we need some- 
thing more than hot air to govern it. This 
book is not for the weak-minded. It is for 
thinkers.” 

T. J. Shelton, editor of 

“Christian” (Denver, Colo.), in issue of 

Jan. 11, 1911. 


$2.00 net; By Mail, $2.15 


SHERMAN, FRENCH & CO. 


Publishers Boston 














For information apply to 





Tel. 3566-J] B.B. 





BOSTON NATIONAL STYLE SHOW 


—OF THE— 


LADIES’ TAILORS AND DRESSMAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Of America 


TO BE HELD IN HORTICULTURAL BUILDING 


Massachusetts and Huntington Aves. 


FEBRUARY 7th to I1Ith, 1911 


EXHIBITION OF ORIGINAL CREATIONS 


For the coming Spring and Summer—1911 


—BY THE— 


LEADING LADIES’ TAILORS and 
DRESSMAKERS OF AMERICA 


Great Display of Women’s Apparel in all its Branches 


Milliners, Lingerie and Corset Makers 
are invited to participate 


Mr. D. MIKOL, General Secretary 
382 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Direction, CHESTER I, CAMPBELL 











soccer, 1G 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE 





idaho 





Idaho’s delegate to the National 
Council of Women Voters called by 
ex-Gov. J. H. Brady to meet in 
Tacoma, Jan. 13-14, was Miss Marga- 
ret S. Roberts, who for several years 
has been the acknowledged leader of 
the women voters of the Republican 
party in Idaho. 

Miss Roberts is the daughter of 
Gen. Geo. H. Roberts of Boise, one of 
the most brilliant orators of the 
Northwest and the first Attorney- 
yeneral of both Nebraska and Idaho, 
with the added distinction of having 
filled the Nebraska office for three 
consecutive terms. His_ talented 
daughter seems to have inherited 
much of her father’s political prow- 
ess, but it is from her mother, Miss 
Roberts says, that she has received 
the strong suffrage sentiment which 
has made her such a power in Idaho, 
and which will lift her still higher in 
the ranks of enfranchised women. 
Miss Roberts pays a tribute of deep 
filial affection to her mother in re- 
ealling the teachings that she in- 


stilled in the mind of her young 
daughter. 
This splendid young woman is 


essentially domestic. Home is the 
thought around which she weaves the 
fabric of her daily duties; and in 
every sentiment expressed before 
women’s clubs the idea of home is 
the paramount theme. A social fa- 
vorite, Miss Roberts still finds time to 
act as vice-president of the Colum- 
bian Club and also as chairman of 
two or three important club commit- 
tees, to aid in superintending the 
education of her two lovely young 
nieces, and above all to be a dutiful, 
loving daughter to her parents. 

The women’s bills which will come 
before the Legislature are being dis- 
cussed in every woman’s club pre- 
paratory to their passage, and the 
lobbying commitee, chairman of press 
committee and others interested are 
waiting for their introduction. 

One of the important features of 
“The Idaho Club Woman” will be the 
department devoted to Suffrage. 

Emma S. BEB. Green. 

Boise. 





Kansas 





The desk of Gov. Stubbs of Kansas 
has been flooded with petitions from 
women that he will use his influence 
in behalf of the submission of the 
woman suffrage amendment. 





Kentucky 





The Kentucky State Federation of 
Labor, at its recent annual meeting 
in Lexington, passed a resolution in 
favor of woman suffrage by a unani- 
mous vote. 

A delegation of women headed by 
Miss Laura Clay,-president of the Ken- 
tucky Equal Rights Association, and 
including Miss Irene T. Myers, Dean 
of Women of Transylvania University; 
Miss Anna Hamilton, Dean of Women 
at the State University; Miss Linda 
Neville, member of the City Board of 
Education; Mrs. W. T. Lafferty, Mrs. 
Mary C. Cramer, Mrs. Nora Taylor, 
Mrs. Mary G. Moore, Mrs. Desha 
Breckinridge, and other influential 
members of the county organization, 
were given a hearing before the con- 
vention. 

Miss Clay was introduced by Major 
F, C. Leaming of Blue Grass Typo- 
graphical Union No. 189 of Lexington, 
and she introduced the other women 
speakers. 

Miss Clay called attention to the 
fact that the American Federation of 
Labor had already put itself upon rec- 
ord as favoring suffrage for women, 
and said the six million female wage 
earners of America deserved considera- 
tion. 

Dean Myers’s Address 


Dean Irene T. Myers spoke at length 
upon the growth of the suffrage move- 
ment, and said it was in line with the 
development of our national life. She 
called attention to the fact that wo- 
men owned property, paid taxes, and 
had to labor for a livelihood, and that 
woman was entitled to representation 
in the government, or it would be 
“Taxation without Representation.” 


Miss Neville’s Address 


Miss Linda Neville told of a visit to 
a girls’ labor union in London, and 
showed the necessity of women wage- 
earners having the ballot to improve 
their condition. Coming closer home, 
she stated that in a certain Lexington 
laundry a woman is filling for $5 a 
week a position formerly held by a 
man for $15 a week. This showed the 


discrimination against women in the 
matter of labor. 
Mrs. Cramer’s Address 

Mrs. Mary C. Cramer, vice-president 
of the Kentucky E. R. A., showed how 
women are indispensable in home life, 
church life and social life, where their 
influenee is greatly felt. In political 
life, in State, county and city affairs, 
woman would prove equally indispen- 
sable. 

Mrs. Taylor’s Address 

Mrs. Nora B. Taylor presented two 
pictures for the delegates to look on. 
One was an election in Utah, which 
she witnessed last year. Women vot- 
ed, and all was beautiful and orderly, 
wives accompanying their husbands to 
the voting booths and in some in- 
stances taking the babies. The other 
was an election in a Kentucky city, 
where vote-buying, from stables, sa- 
loons and other objectionable places, 
was carried on to the disgust of decent 
people. 

“I will not meation the name of this 
Kentucky city,” said the speaker, “but 
it was abhorrent and disgusting. You 
can see the contrast between an elec- 
tion with women voting and one with- 
out women.” 

Mrs. Lafferty’s Address 

Mrs. W. T. Lafferty said our laws 
had not kept pace with the expanding 
field of women’s work. Now that wo- 
men owned property and paid taxes, 
they should have representation in the 
government. Woman’s physical weak- 
ness and the severe laws to which she 
was subjected necessitated a new 
alignment of things that would give 
ler more advantage. Woman had 
heretofore been a queen without scep- 
ter and occupied a throne with no 
power to command, but with the bal- 
lot in her hand she could obtain her 
just rights, 

Dean Hamilton’s Address 

Miss Anna Hamilton, Dean of Wo- 
men at the State University, said the 
labor organizations were founded on 
the principle of equal rights to all la- 
borers, and as women are wage-earn- 
ers with men, they should be given a 
helping hand by the men in securing 
suffrage, which was as much for their 
benefit and protection as for their 
more fortunate male brothers. “We 
don’t want a vote to sell it,” she de- 
clared. “We will handle it more in- 
telligently than that.” 

Other Addresses 

Mrs. Mary G. Morton, Mrs. Desha 
Breckinridge and others of the dele- 
gation also made strong speeches. 
Major Leaming then introduced the 
resolution and urged its adoption, as 
did Carl Bolander of Louisville, John 
Schneider of Louisville, John S. Gam- 
ble of Newport, and T. J. Smith of 
Graysville, Tenn., delegates in the con- 
vention. 

The resolution was then put to vote 
and adopted unanimously. It reads as 
follows: 

“Resolved, That we affirm our al- 
legiance to the American Federation of 
Labor in its repeated declarations in 
favor of suffrage for women on equal 
terms with men, as necessary to their 
economic independence in all branches 
of labor, and we pledge the aid of the 
Legislative Committee of the Federa- 
tion to work for this end before the 
next Legislature.” 





New York 





Tableaux to Raise Money for Suffrage 
Work 

The Equal Franchise Society, with 
the co-operation of the Woman Suf- 
frage Party, the Women’s Political 
Union and the College Equal Suffrage 
League, presented the much-heralded 
series of tableaux at Maxine Elliott’s 
theatre on the afternoon of Jan. 17, to 
a large and responsive audience, which 
paid all the way from two to one 
hundred dollars each for its seats. 


The expenses of the production 
were very heavy, but, owing to the 
personal contributions of those who 
took part, the gain will probably be 
large also. 

The red velvet curtains, flanked by 
box trees and huge clusters of Ameri- 
can beauty roses, made a picturesque 
background for Mrs. Clarence 
Mackay, president of the Equal Fran- 
chise Society, who made graceful in- 
troductions to the pictures. In open- 
ing, Mrs. Mackay said that she had 
an opportunity to make a suffrage 
speech which every veteran would ap- 
preciate, but she would let the pic- 
tures speak for themselves. 

Motherhood First 

The first was Motherhood, repre- 
sented by Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson, 
after the Raphael Madonna in the 
Dresden gallery. The baby cried, to 
the great amusement of the audience, 
and some scoffer remarked, “Perhaps 
the baby is an anti.” Babies will cry 
for their mothers when they want to, 
and as Mrs. Gibson evidently was not 
the real mother of the baby, every 
one rather enjoyed the touch of do- 
mestic realism which was added to a 
very lovely picture. 


Hypatia and Aspasia 


Hypatia, by Mrs. Edward Thomas, | 
was beautiful and dignified, as was | 
also the picture of Aspasia and Peri-| 
cles, in which Aspasia was imper- | 
sonated by Mrs. Charles Tiffany. | 
This group was arranged by the Wo-| 
man Suffrage Party. 


Cornelia and Her Jewels 





Cornelia with her two sons was ap- | 
plauded with a vigor which matched | 


the loveliness of the picture made by| 10, and the second at Mrs. 


Inez Millholland with the two 
boys of Mrs. Pearce Bailey. 
were dear little children, who 
lwere as still as statues, and they 
later appeared in one of the boxes 
to see the rest of the pictures them- 
selves. This tableau was also ar- 
ranged by the Woman Suffrage Party. 
St. Cecilia 

St. Cecilia, by Mrs. James B. Eustis, 
was arranged after the familiar pic- 
ture. 


Miss 
| little 
They 


St. Elizabeth 
St. Elizabeth, by Miss Charlotte 
Teller, was dignified and serious, and 
made one wish the curtains would not 
close so quickly. 
Joan of Arc 
Mrs. Wm. K. Vanderbilt made a 
most effective Joan of Arc, represent- 
ed very accurately after the famous 
painting by Bastien Le Page. This 
picture won prolonged applause. 
Empress Catherine 
Catherine of Russia was very gor- 
geous, and was impersonated by Mrs. 
George Gould. 
Madame Roland 
The Woman Suffrage Party arranged 
the picture of Madame Roland, and 
the part was taken by Mrs. Ethel 
Watts Grant. In introducing the pic- 
ture, Mrs. Mackay quoted Madame 
Roland’s last words, “Pity me not,” 
and added, “and we, at this distance 
will not pity her, for here, at least, 
was a woman who reached the limit 
of her possibilities.” 
Queen Louise 
Queen Louise of Prussia was done 
by Miss Dorothy Harvey, after the 
painting by Kaulbach. Mrs. Mackay 
depicted her as the embodiment of 


the domestic ideal in the German 
heart. 

. Mary Wolstonecraft 

Mary Wolstonecraft, by Mrs. 


Bourke Cockran, was specially beauti- 
ful, and Mrs. Mackay quoted her fa- 
mous words, “If children would be 
educated to understand the true spirit 
of patriotism, their mother must be 
a patriot.” 

Mrs. Siddons 

Mrs. Siddons was presented by Mrs. 
Frederick Nathan, who bears a de- 
cided resemblance to the well-known 
portrait of the great actress. 

Mrs. Mackay, in introducing the 
picture, spoke of the stage as a me- 
dium of expression in which men and 
women find really equal opportunity 

Molly Pitcher 

Mrs. Pearce Bailey, as Molly Pitch- 
er, was excelient. The pose was most 
spirited, and it was received with 
great enthusiasm. This picture was 
also one of those done by the Woman 
Suffrage Party. 

Madame Curie 

Madame Curie in her laboratory, by 
Mrs. Archibald Mackay, was simple 
and business-like, but very appealing. 

Florence Nightingale 

Mrs. Mackay herself represented 
Florence Nightingale on the field of 
battle. It was a scene which filled 
the whole stage, and was wonderfully 
beautiful, careful in every detail, and 
lighted with great skill. 

Two Contrasts 

Then followed two sets of contrasts, 
one arranged by the Women’s Politi- 
cal Union, and the other by the Col- 
lege League. The first set showed the 
home industries of the 18th century, 
two demure women spinning and 
weaving, and the gloomy contrast of 
the modern women who spin and 
weave—a pathetic group of factory 
workers outside a mill on a winter 
morning. 

The Court of Love 

The second set showed “The Court 
of Love,” or woman’s world as man 
made it for her, a big scene full of 
mediaeval beauty and spirit, and the 
contrast was “The Conferring of De- 
grees,” a most imposing scene, typify- 
ing the world which woman is making 
for herself. There was a fine array of 
scholarly dignitaries, and a radiant, 
fine type of educated woman in the 
midst, giving a degree to a college 
student in the foreground. It was re- 
markably well composed. 

The Spirit of Liberty 

The final picture was the Spirit of 
Liberty, by Mrs. James Stillman, a 
lovely vision in white, with a liberty 
cap, and upraised hand and eye. The 
curtain went down as the orchestra 
played “America.” 

“Actresses’ Day” 

It was Actresses’ Day at the Equal 
Suffrage League at its last meeting on 
Jan, 6, and the College Room at the 
Hotel Astor was not large enough to 
hold the audience. 

Among those who spoke were Miss 
Anna Wynne, Miss Vida Sutton, Mrs. 
Emily Hartley, Miss Amelia Brigham 
and Miss Beatrice Forbes-Robertson. 
Interesting letters were read from 
Edith Wynne Mathison, Henrietta 
Crosman, Olga Nethersole and Annie 
Russell. 

The afternoon was one of the best 
| of the season, and is to be followed 
by other unique features. 

Katherine Butler, 

Press Correspondent for Equal 

Suffrage League of New York. 
Mrs. Harper’s Lectures 

Mrs. Ida Husted Harper is giving a 
course of informal talks on public 
questions in New York City on Tues- 
days at 3 P. M. The first talk was at 
the residence of Mrs. Oliver H. P. 
Belmont, 477 Madison avenue, on Jan. 
Henry S. 





Lehr’s, 20 West 56th street, Jan. 17. 
The dates and places for the rest of 
the course are as follows: At Mrs. 
Lewis Nixon’s, 22 E. 53d street, Jan. 
24; Mrs. Elbert H. Gary’s, Metro- 
politan Annex, Fifth avenue and 60th 
street, Jan. 31; Mrs. Chas. Deering’s, 
5 West 56th street, Feb. 7. Place of 
lecture to be announced for Feb. 14. 





California 





The joint resolution for a woman 
suffrage amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of California has been intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senator Bell, 
and in the lower house by Assembly- 
man Cattell. 

Senator Lewis, on his own respon- 
sibility, has prepared a bill which 
provides for suffrage for tax-paying 
women. 

The suffragists have opened head- 
quarters in Sacramento, and will 
carry on a vigorous campaign. 

Mrs. E. V. Spencer of Berkeley is 
considered one of the most influential 
among the suffragists at the State 
capital. She is widely known 
throughout California for her work in 
the interest of the cause. Her hus- 
band, the late Judge Spencer, was the 
first person to introduce a suffrage 
amendment in the Legislature. This 
was in 1895. Congressman-elect 
Roder of Modesto is Mrs. Spencer’s 
son-in-law, and through his influence 
much support is expected to be 
brought to bear for the submission 
of the amendment. Judge Burroughs 
of Lassen County is also a son-in-law. 





District of Columbia 





A course of four lectures will be 
given by Mrs. Ida H. Harper in 
Washington, D. C., on “The Evolu- 
tiou of the Woman Suffrage Move- 
ment,” “The Character of and Rea- 
sons for the Opposition,” “The Pres- 
ent Legal and Political Status of Wo- 
men,” and “Causes That Will Deter- 
mine the Final Result.” 

The lectures will be given Fridays 
at 11 A. M. 

Jan. 20, at Mrs. John Jay White's, 
1734 N street, N. W.; Jan. 27 at Mrs. 
J. C. Burrows’s, 1406 Massachusetts 
avenue; Feb. 3 at Mrs. J. B. Hender- 
son’s, 16th and Florida avenue; Feb 
10 at Mrs. Herbert Parsons’s, 1229 
19th street. 

Course tickets, $3.00, from Miss Net- 
tie Lovisa White, The Cairo. Single 
tickets, $1.00, may be had at the door 





New Hampshire 





The annual meeting of the New 
Hampshire W. S. A. met in the Free 
Baptist Church, Franklin, Nov. 15, at 
3 P.M. It was called to order by the 
president, Miss Mary N. Chase of An- 
dover. 

Rey. C. H. McDougall, of the local 
Unitarian church, in his address of 
welcome said: “In the complex civili- 
zation of today we need the co-opera- 
tion of every individual of which so- 
ciety is composed. One of the signifi- 
cant features of today is that women, 
not having any opportunities for their 
energies politically, have organized 
women’s clubs, where they discuss 
municipal questions.” 

Miss Chase in response said: “We 
do not know just how or where our 
cause will triumph, but we should take 
a high ground and work on in spit_ of 
discouragement. We are not asking 
for the ballot alone for the right to 
vote, but as a weapon for righteous- 
ness. The more interests men and 
wemen have in common, the happier 
will be the home.” 

Mrs. Agnes M. Jenks, the able pres- 
ident of the Concord Equal Suffrage 
Club, gave an illuminating and help- 
ful address on “A Near View of the 
Present Situation.” Mrs. Jenks told 
of her personal experiences in the 
work, saying that they show which 
way the wind is blowing. Women are 
more interested in humanitarian meas- 
ures than men. Mrs. Jenks spoke ex- 
tendedly on the organization of the 
suffrage workers in New York and 
gave a history of one week’s work in 
Springfield. 

The chair appointed the following 
committees: Resolutions, Hon. H. H. 
Metcalf, Concord; Dr. J. Sarah Bar- 
ney, Franklin; Mrs. F. M. Commings, 
Hudson; Mrs. Jennie F. Niven, Man- 
chester, Credentials—Mrs. Agnes M. 
Jenks, Concord; Mrs. Susan W. Ives, 
Andover;. Mrs. Helen Remick, Con- 
cord. Business Committee—Mrs. 
Grace E. Foster, Concord; Miss Pearl 
L. Niven, Manchester; Mrs. Clara 
Powell, Franklin; Miss Mary B. Wil- 





son, Manchester. Nominating Com 
mittee—Mrs. Alice Adams, Franklin: 
Mrs, A. L. Badger, Concord; Miss 
Clara L. Hunton, Claremont. 

Miss Agnes E. Ryan of Boston spoke 
in behalf of The Woman's Journa) 
She said, “Make your official organ g 
strong suffrage paper. It is enthusj. 
asm and a belief in the cause that i, 
going to triumph.” 

This was followed by a Suffrage 
Song by four girls. 

Mrs. Jennie S. French of Hudson 
made “A Plea for Woman Suffrage” 
that held the interest of her listen. 
ers. The last address of the after 
noon was on “Women as Municipa} 
Housekeepers,” by Mrs. Olive mM. 
Kimball of Marlboro, the State Secre. 
tary. Jj 4 

In the evening there were two able 
addresses. The first, by H. S. Heald, 
attorney at law, Littleton, drew a con- 
trast between types of men and wo. 
men, and closed with these words: 
“Suffrage is coming in the gubtle 
wake of evolution. Evolution is but 
the awakening to the dawn after «4 
night of unrest and groping.” 

Rey. Florence Kollock Crooker of 
Roslindale, Mass., delivered the clos- 
ing address, an earnest and con- 
vincing appeal for the use of the 
moral power of womanhood. 

At the business session Wednesday 
morning the interest of those present 
was brought out in the earnest and 
spirited discussions. The correspond- 
ing secretary’s report contained the 
following: Over 60 new members 
have joined the association during the 
year. The president has filled ap 
pointments in Piermont, Woodsville, 
Whitefield, Madison, Bartlett, Centre 
Conway, South Tamworth, Moulton- 
ville, Candia, Hudson, Milford, Ac- 
worth, South Acworth, Leinster, 
Peterboro, Franklin, Hooksett, Clare- 
mont and Bristol. She also spoke in 
connection with other meetings at 
North Conway, Cocheco, Derry and 
Harrington. Much personal work has 
been done in all these towns. The re- 
ports of last year’s Woman Suffrage 


association and many items have been 
sent to many members of the last 
Legislature and to many members of 
the Association. Many items have 
been sent to the local papers, and 
thus the cause has had a large hear- 
ing in the State. 


A notice of the next meeting of the 
International Alliance, to be held in 
Stockholm next June, was read by 
Miss Chase. 

The following notice was read: “An 
amendment to the constitution will be 
presented to the next State Associa- 
tion as follows: Any person can be- 
come a life member of this association 
xy paying $25 into its treasury. A 
life member is entitled to the privi- 
leges of active membership.” 

Miss Chase gave a full report of the 
field work in the State, and Mrs. Ives 
of Andover, Mrs. Hunton of Clare- 
mont, and Mrs. Jenks of Concord re- 
ported further from their clubs. 


Officers Elected 


The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: Honorary Presi- 
dent, Armenia S. White, Concord; 
President, Mary N. Chase, Andover; 
Honorary Vice-Presidents, Hon. Henry 
W. Blair, Manchester; Senator Jacob 
H: Gallinger, Concord; Vice-President, 
Mrs. Mary I. Wood, Portsmouth; Sec- 
retary, Rev. Olive M. Kimball, Marl- 
boro; Treasurer, O. B. Douglass, M. 
D., Concord; Auditors, Miss C. R. 
Wendell, Dover; Hon. H. H. Metcalf; 
member of the National Executive 
Committee, J. Sarah Barney, M.D., 
Franklin. 


The Association voted that the re- 
port of this convention be sent to The 
Woman's Journal for publication, and 
that marked copies be sent to all 
members of the Association in the 
State. 


It was voted to add a by-law where- 
by the State President is a member of 
all committees ex-officio. 

The Committee on Resolutions re- 
ported through the chairman, H. H. 
Metcalf: 


Resolutions 
Resolves by the New Hampshire 
Woman Suffrage Association in an- 
nual meeting assembled: 
1. That our thanks are hereby ten- 
dered to the Equal Suffrage Club of 
Franklin for its kindly courtesy and 
hearty interest, to the clergymen of 
the city for encouragement by pres 
ence and voice, to the speakers for 
their instructive and inspiring ad- 
dresses, to the musicians whose ser- 
vices have enlivened our exercises, 
and to the citizens whose hospitality 
has been generously extended. We 
also tender our thanks for and ex 





press our hearty appreciation of the 
faithful services of the officers ef our 
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uring the year past, 
= of our devoted and 
cing president, Miss Mary 
: Chase, than whom there is no more 
oyal and tireless worker for the cause 
d. 
0 eet a rejoice in the marked 
avance made of late in the — 
P ffrage cause, and the growth of pu 
~ ontiment in its favor, as evidenced 
He e increased activity in Massa- 
by tO New York and other States, 
many men of influence are ac- 
interesting themselves in its 
pehalf; as shown by the recent close 
vote in the Vermont Legislature, when 
» woman suffrage measure was de- 
feated in the House by a narrow mar- 
. of only three votes, and especially 
em the triumphant victory in the great 
State of Washington. 
2 We recognize the press as a po- 
nt agency for the dissemination of 
- th, and regard The Woman’s Jour- 
” as the ablest exponent of our 
principles; we urge upon all adher- 
cane of the cause the importance of 
siving that paper a hearty and gener- 
ous support in the only practical way 
_—subscriptions. We express our 
thanks to the newspapers of the State 
which have opened their columns for 
the publication of matter favorable to 
a he recent death of that most 
loved and venerated of American 
women—Julia Ward Howe—our cause 
bas iost its noblest champion and 
greatest exemplar. We mourn her de- 
parture, but the inspiration of her ex- 
ample and of her spoken and written 
words will thrill the heart and nerve 
the action of the true suffragist. We 
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rejoice that our New Hampshire 
pioneer in the equal suffrage work, 
and her friend and co-worker for 


years, Armenia S. White, | is still 
spared to enjoy with us on “this side 
of the river” the triumphs that are be- 
ing won for justice and equality before 
the law. ; 

5. That we regard the women’s 
clubs throughout the land, although 
organized and conducted with no ref- 
ence to our cause, as a most potent 
instrumentality for its promotion, in- 
asmuch as through their earnest and 
intelligent consideration of and action 
upon questions with which it is the 
proper function of government, mu- 
nicipal, State and national, to deal, are 
demonstrating in the most effective 
manner woman’s fitness and ability to 





participate directly in the work of 
government itself, and at the same 
time stimulating the desire of women 
individually to engage in such work. 

6. That we appeal to the churches 
throughout the State, and to the 
clergy particularly, to take a more di- 
rect and positive interest in the cause 
for which we stand, since through its 
ultimate success will their own pro- 
fessed cause, the establishment of the 
Kingdom of Heaven among men, 
through the triumph of justice, 
righteousness and truth, be most 
effectually promoted. 

Olive Kimball, 

Secretary New Hampshire Woman 


Suffrage Association. 





A bill to extend municipal suffrage 
to women was introduced in the New 
Hampshire House of Representatives 
last week, and was ordered to a sec- 
ond reading. Mr. Sibley of Manches- 
ter and Mr. Whitcher of Haverhill 
are responsible for the measure. 





Massachusetts 





House Bill 116 is the joint resolu- 
tion for a constitutional amendment 
enfranchising women. 

Miss Sylvia Pankhurst spoke for the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. in Ford Hall, 
Roston, on Tuesday evening of last 
week. She made a deep impression. 
Men listened with tears rolling dow 
their cheeks. The next afternoon she 
spoke for the Cambridge P. E. League. 
Mrs. Park spoke on Friday before the 
Boston E. §. A. for G. G. 


Miss Alice Carpenter will speak at 
Florence Sunday evening, Jan. 29. 
On Monday afternoon, Jan. 30, there 
Will be a meeting in Holyoke, at the 
home of Mrs. James Ramage, ad- 
dressed by Miss Louise Bennett of 
Ireland and Miss Carpenter. The 
same two ladies will speak at Am- 
herst on Tuesday evening, Jan. 31, 
and on the morning of Feb. 1 Miss 
Carpenter wil] hold an organization 
Meeting in Amherst. 


The monthly “At Home” of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. will be held 


at 585 Boylston street, Jan. 27, at 
330 P.M 





Connecticut 





*. meeting of the Political Equality 
neo of New Haven on Jan. 5 was 
ee by Miss Emilie Gardiner of 
aad, who commanded the closest 
~ ention. She showed the need of 
omen 'n politics, saying in part: 
me ae are women who ought to be 
on. ~aag of democracy as much as 
Tho Po. cause is a religion to those 
theory it deeply. Democracy in 
is =, thing, and in practice it 
villing S ts Women are no longer 
inals AY classed with the crim- 

, nsane, and the minors who 
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women. It gives the news of 


The Woman’s Home Companion, 


fiction, special articles of value 
sides The Home Decoration and 


The Woman’s Journal—one year 


OUR CLUBBING OFFER 


The Woman’s Journal, a weekly paper of fundamental 


the great Suffrage 
idly sweeping the entire civilized world. - ae 


& monthly magazine containing hi 
gh-grade 
to women, 12 excellent Seetmaees be- 


€ Needle Craft 
ers’ department, Fashions and The Household. rare Young Read. 


We make the following exce 
these two essentially women’s papers: — 


The Woman’s Home Companion—one year .. 
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cannot vote. It is no place for women. 
Men are the creators and preservers of 
property, while women are the creat- 
ors of the human lives whom they are 
called upon to succor. The vote is the 
weapon that is behind every other re- 
form, and when it does come you will 
do more to build up the future of 
America than can be done in any other 
way.” 

This was the second lecture in a 
course which is being given under the 
auspices of the Political Equality 
Club. Mrs. William Rheims, vice- 
president, presided. 





South Dakota 





Mrs. Mary E. Craigie, chairman of 
the National Church Work Committee, 
has returned to Buffalo, N. Y., after 
giving two months’ service free to help 
the women of South Dakota in their 
campaign. Mrs, Craigie says: 


Praise for Dakota Clergy 

Too much praise cannot be given to 
the ministers of South Dakota for the 
help they rendered during the cam- 
paign. Every Protestant clergyman 
came out publicly in favor of the 
amendment, opening their churches to 
the suffrage speakers, and preaching on 
the question when asked to do so. 

One clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Yeick- 
mann of Aberdeen, translated a num- 
ber of our best suffrage leaflets into 
German, for use among the German 
population, and frequently addressed 
German audiences on the suffrage 
amendment. 

The Catholic clergy also in many 
places supported the amendment, and 
spoke at public meetings on the same 
platform with the Protestant clergy- 
men. Rev. Father Haire of Aberdeen 
wrote a letter that was copied in many 
papers in the State. 

' Mrs. Craigie addressed 57 church 
meetings while in the State and called 
upon over 300 ministers in the various 
cities she visited. 

Fine Work by Dakota Women 

While South Dakota did not win this 
time, the splendid work done by the 
unselfish women who dropped every 
thing to devote themselves to the cam- 
paign cannot be praised too highly. 
They did just as splendid and heroic 
work as did their sisters in the neigh- 
boring State of Washington, without 
the joy and compensation that come 
through victory. They are not down- 
cast, however, for the joy of success is 
not greater than that which attends 
the patient working to bring success, 
and this year’s work will tell in the 
final result that is bound to come to 
that State, as well as to all others, 
when woman suffrage is finally won. 


Causes of Defeat 


Tt was the county option bill and the 
multiplicity of other amendments that 
caused the defeat of the woman suf- 
fvage amendment. With one ballot 
over six feet long, containing printed 
matter that it would take an intelli- 
gent voter over two hours to read, and 
a shorter ballot of eighteen inches, on 
which was the much-talked-of woman 
suffrage amendment, what could be 
expected of the average voter? Ex- 
actly what did result, viz., that he 
would shirk the whole business and 
yote “No” on all the amendments. In- 
deed, the instructions that went out 
from the liquor headquarters were to 
“vote no on all amendments”? 

“Liquor headquarters”? Oh, yes! In 
nearly every city in the State, the 
liquor interests were organized, and 
carried on a vigorous campaign to de- 
feat county option and woman suf- 
frage. They were always linked to- 
gether, for the liquor dealers have said 
over and over again, “The ballot in 
the hands of women would mean the 
downfall of their business,” and no 
money was spared to poll a heavy vote 
against both measures in South Da- 
kota. 

In Sioux Falls, where the women 
were struggling at headquarters to 
raise money to send out speakers and 
to carry on their campaign work, the 
agent in charge of the liquor interests, 
it was said, was paid a $10,000 salary, 





and had unlimited money at his eom- 





mand to send out literature, and agents 
throughout the State; and he publicly 
boasted that in one day he sent out 
1500 pounds of literature against the 
woman suffrage amendment. 


Liquor and New York Antis 

A good deal of this literature was 
supplied by the “New York State As- 
sociation Opposed to the Extension of 
Suffrage to Women.” 

Just how the saloons got this litera- 
ture was not explained, but, whether 
the women knew it or not, they were 
supplying literature which was dis- 
played and distributed through the 
liquor saloons of the State, and thus 
they became allies of the very worst 
element in the State in their efforts to 
defeat a measure that all the clergy- 
men and the better people of the State 
were united to support. This fact, 
when it comes to their knowledge 
should cause them to think seriously 
ere they take upon themselves such an 
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unholy alliance in any future cam- 
paign. 
Contributions for Dakota 
Among the contributions received 
from the members of the National 
Church Work Committee for the 
church campaign work in South Da- 
kota were $10 from Mrs. Katherine R. 
Briggs, chairman of church work for 
Massachusetts; five dollars from Dr. 
Nina Wilson-Dewey, chairman church 
work for Iowa; ten dollars from Miss 
Laura Clay, chairman for Kentucky; 
two dollars from Mrs. Anna Ebner, 
State chairman for Ohio; twenty-five 
dollars from Miss Anne Fitzhugh Mil- 
ler, for her mother, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Smith Miller of Geneva, N. Y. 





BOK WANTS MORE NAMES 





The Denver Post of Jan. 8 announced 
that Mrs. Elizabeth Cass Goddard had 
just received a telegram from Mr. Ed- 
ward W. Bok, asking her to secure for 
publication in his magazine “signed 
statements from ten or a dozen promi- 
ent women”’ in Colorado against woman 
suffrage. He wanted the material by, 
Jan. 25. The Denver Post adds that, 
although Mrs. Goddard is fully in sym- 
pathy with Mr. Bok, she “has declined 
on account of the limited time given, 
and the effort and strength that would 
be consumed,” but that she gave him 
the names and addresses of a number 
of women with whom he could com- 
municate direct. 

If suffrage were as unpopular among 
Colorado women as its opponents at 
the East pretend, a fortnight ought not 
to be too short a time to get ten or a 
dozen women to say so, for liberal 
pay. It will be observed that Mr. 
Bek’s method is much less impartial 
than Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s. He 
rakes Colorado with a fine-toothed 
comb for statements in opposition, and 
has no use for any other kind. Mrs. 
Howe wrote to the ministers and edi- 
tors of the enfranchised States, asking 
them impartially whether the results 
of equal suffrage had been good or 
bad. She received 624 answers, 62 op- 
posed, 46 on the fence, and 516 in 
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We carry a large assortment of 
stamped goods to embroider on fine 
'rish linen which we buy direct from 
mills in Belfast, Ireland, and thus 
save for you the middleman’s profit. 

Shirtwaists, luncheon sets, doilies, 
centerpieces, shirt cases, bags, baby 
pillows and baby bonnets, neckwear, 
jabots, Dutch collars, belts, etc. 
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showing designs. This folder will be 
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JACOBS’ EUROPEAN TOURS 


Daily Program now ready cover- 
ing Spring and Summer tours 
through Spain, Riviera, Italy, Ger- 
many, Holland, Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, Austria, Switzerland, 
France and England. Ideal ar- 
rangements—Coaching a Specialty 
—Excellent Testimonials — Special 


arrangements made for Suffrage 
Delegates attending Stockholm 
Convention. Address 
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THERSA M. STOCHWELL 
3 Gaylord Street, Dorchester 


Fittings at home by appointment 
Tel. Dorchester 2834-L. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 





The next annual convention of the 
N. A. W. S. A. will be held in Louis- 
vile, Ky. 

The New York Sun printed several 
columns of suffrage news and com- 
ment on Sunday, Jan. 8. 

Mayor Fitzgerald of Boston has had 
a bill introduced in the Legislature 
to raise the pay of the elementary 
teachers. It is high time that it was 
raised. 

The question, “Is Woman Suffrage 
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I can secure for you 
LOANS ON FIRST MORTGAGES 

i “tty in my home town. Sums can 
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vice and apartments devoted en- 
tirely to women of refinement. 
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and shopping districts. 

450 beautiful rooms—telephone 
in each, 


Rates $1.00 perday and up. Absolutely Fireproof 
A. W. EAGER. 










and 
theatre. 







DIRECTORY 


The OFFICIAL REGISTER and DIRECTORY 
of Women’s Clubs in America 


HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor and Publisher 
Gives names and addresses of all the Gen 
and “tate Federation Officers and evauaaioieen: 
also ot all Federated Clubs in America, with a 
Classified List of Lecturers and Entertainers, 
PRICE $1.50 
Address, 27 Irving St., Cambridge, Mass 





TAILOR 


D. MIKOL 
Ladies’ Artistic Tailoring 


Originator Suffragist Suit 
Special rates for teachers and col- 
lege students. 


314 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 
Tel. B. B. 3163-3 








PRINTER 


E. L. CRIMES Co. 


Magazine, Book and 
Newspaper Printing 
We have printed The Woman’s Journal over 
five years. 


{22 Pearl St. : 


_— 





BOSTON 





SUFFRAGE 


JUS SUFFRAGII,. 


The Organ of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance. 


_ Published monthly, in English, by Martina 
Kramers, at 92 Kruiskade, Rotterdam, Holland; 
price 82 cents a year. Gives the news of the 
organized movement for woman suffrage all 
over the world. 

The Woman’s Journal 


rhe T , will forward sub- 
scriptions, if desired: but 


= in that case 15 
cents additional should be enclosed to cover 
cost of money order and postage. 





Politics and Government in the United States 


A booklet giving the outline of State and 
Federal Government in concise, clear form for 
reference. _ Definition of civic words and terms 
and a bibliography are included. Can be easily 
carried in your handbag and is a good book 
to hand to those who want to know what our 
government is. E. T. FOX, Thornburg, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Price, 25 cents. 

Special rates when sold for the suffrage 
cause. 





Important?” is ably answered by Pro- 
fessor Max Eastman in the January 


number of the North American Re- DR.. A. Ge ADAMS 


view. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cass Goddard is work- 
ing to make Colorado Springs “wet,” 
and Colorado papers are laughing at 
her for opposing woman suffrage and 


ing into politics herself in be-| open Sundays 
then going P Week Days 





Dental Parlors 
CORNER EDDY AND WESTMINSTER STREETS 
THE HEART OF PROVIDENCE 


if A. M. to4P.™M 
oA. M.te8 P.M 








balf of the liquor interest. 


SEND FOR IT TODAY 
New Catalogue and Price List 
of 
SUFFRAGE LITERATURE 


issued by 
The National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association. 
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THE SOCIALIST AND THE 
SUFFRAGIST 





By Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman 





Said the Socialist to the Suffragist: 
“‘My cause is greater than yours! 


You only work for a Special Class, 


We for the gain of the Genera 
Mass, 
Which every good ensures!” 


Said the Suffragist to the Socialist: 
“You underrate my Cause! 
While Women remain a Subjec 
Class, 
You never can move the Genera 
Mass, 
With your Economic Laws!” 


Said the Socialist to the Suffragist: 
“You misinterpret facts! 
There is no room 
schism 
In Economic Determinism— 
It governs all our acts!” 


Said the Suffragist to the Socialist: 
“You men will always find 


for doubt or} 


and to be used by her as she chooses. 
| Between the courses the Tech waiters 
| sang college songs. The favors were 
| little booklets in the M. I. T. colors, 
| gray and red, with extracts from Mrs. 
Richards’s books, and a picture of her 
| taken in the doctor’s gown and hood 
|| lately conferred upon her by Smith 


College. 





CHURCH WORK IN IOWA 
t| Church work in Iowa has been 
| carried on during the past year by Dr. 
Nina Wilson-Dewey, who is chairman 
for the State. 

Dr. Dewey arranged for two church 
Des Moines for Mrs. 
recent Sunday, which 
be the first time that 
been pre 


] 


meetings in 
Craigie on a 
said to 
suffrage had ever 


was 
woman 
| 
/a regular church service. 

| Mrs. Craigie was given the morning 


That this old world will never | service at the First Baptist Church, 


move 


More swiftly in its ancient groove} HW: 


While women stay behind!” 


“A lifted world lifts women up,” 
The Socialist explained. 
“You cannot lift the world at all 
While half of it is kept so small,’ 
The Suffragist maintained. 


The world awoke, and tartly spoke: 
“Your work is all the same; 
Work together or work apart, 
Vork, 
heart— 
Just get into the game!” 
—The Forerunner. 


MRS. NATHAN’S ANSWER 


Mrs. Frederick Nathan was 
asked to contribute to the funds of the 
American Society for Judicial Settle 
ment of International 
eral of whose officers are prominent 
opponents of equal rights for women 
She sent the following answer: 


“Mrs. Frederick Nathan prefers t 


each of you, with all your} 


lately | 


Disputes, sev- | 


|where the pastor, the Rev. Honland 
resigned all the time of his 
| usual sermon to her. It was com- 
|munion Sunday, and how a suffrage 
address could be made appropriate to 
lsuch a solemn service was the question 
|in the minds of the audience; but many 
| were affected to tears by the impres- 
| | 


= 


insen, 














| 
| 


| 


|sented in that city from the pulpit at) 


| what we can do. 


endowed with all the wisdom of the 


| 
| to the one interest that is now aiding 
| and 


| frage otherwise, would rush to its de- 


give her money to the Woman Suf-| 





frace Association, to be used in the 


struggle to obtain the same political | 





fense if it were threatened from such 
| a source and for purely selfish, per- 


7 a f x 2 as already is ob- 

status for — o, re a «A sal MRS MARY E, CRAIGIE 

aine ¥ » She has n al . P P 

tained for men. a's | Chairman National Committee on 
judicial settlements rendered by so-} 


called Courts of Law and Equity which 


deny justice to women, courts W hich |, 


| 
declare certain laws unconstitutional | 


because of sex discrimination, and/| eat cities, taking as her text “Jesus| they ought to be singing low, a prophet 
' 


other laws constitutional which dis 
criminate unfairly the | 
feminine sex. When the courts are| 
willing to declare that women are peo- | 
ple, and are, therefore, entitled to a| 
voice in a so-called democracy, it will | 
be time enough to ask women to help | 
finance associations of men formed 


for the purpose of establishing more 


most against 


courts.” 
| 

$50 OFFER FOR 1911 

| 








There has been so much interest 
in our $50 offer and it was made so 
late in the year that The Woman’s 
Journal has decided to continue the] 
offer through June, 1911. 

As The Woman's Journal is the of- 
ficial organ of The National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association, and 
as the aim of the paper is first, last 
and all the time to win equal suffrage, 
helping lhe Journal is the most ef- 
fective way of helping on the cause. 

The Woman's Journal, therefore, 
renews the special offer whereby any 
Suffrage League can put into its 
treasury $50 between now and June 
30, 1911. Can any Suffrage 
do better service for itself, for The 





Journal, and for equal suffrage than | 


by writing for the particulars of this 
offer? Write as soon as possible, in 
order to have more time in which to 
win the $50. 





LUNCHEON TO MRS. RICHARDS 
The women students who have at- 
tended the Institute of 
Jately gave a luncheon in honor of 
Mrs. Ellen Richards, who is 
pleting her fortieth year in 
tion with “Tech” as student and 
teacher. There were eulogies by the 
Technology work 
as a chemist, as a seer and 


Technology 


com- 


connec- 


professors on her 
“social 

a genial 
open her 


evangelist,” and as 


fessor’s wife who throws 


home to comfort the home-sick young | ‘ 


addresses from 
representing the Collegiate 
Alumnae, the Education Association, 
Domestic Science, and Smith College. 
Through all the speeches ran the 
humor and the warm sincerity which 
Mrs. Richards seems by her very 
presence to inspire. The women have 
raised over a thousand dollars to be 
ealled “The Ellen H. Richards Fund.” 


men. There were 


women 


| ation of Des Moines. On Monday even- 


League | 


pro-| 





| 
| 
Church Work | 
ive and touching address Mrs. Craigie | 
made on the needs of humanity in our | 
Wept.” 

In the afternoon she addressed a | 
large audience of several hundred in| 
’lymouth Congregational Church, and | 
on Monday morning she was given a| 


hearing before the Ministerial Associ- | 


ing the Men’s Club for Woman Suf- 
frage, made up of some of the most 
prominent citizens, gave a reception 
for her at the Hoyt Sherman residence, 
which was attended by prominent 
church women and club women of Des 
Moines; and although it was the night 
before the election, a good many of 
the men members of the club were 
present at this, the first reception 
given by the new organization, which 
promises to be a great factor in ad- 
vancing the cause of equal suffrage in 
| lowa, 
| $200 for Church Work | 
At the State Convention held in 
| Corydon recently, Dr. Dewey's report 
of church work and what had been 
done in Des Moines was received so 


| enthusiastically 
| 


| 


that she was re-| 
| elected, and $200 was appropriated | 
for that branch of the work for the 
coming year as against $50 appropri- | 
ated at the last convention. 


| 
WOMEN, WINE AND POLITICS 


: | 
it might be as well for the gentle- | 


men in charge of our political bureau 
of the liquor interests in this State to | 
‘let up” on the threat of abolishing 
the woman vote. Threatenings in or- | 
dinary life or in politics do no good, 
and mostly harm the persons making 
the threats. | 
All this yellow journal agitation of 
what is to befall woman's suffrage in 
| Colorado is due to fear on the part of 
| the “interests” that a movement shall 
be undertaken to make Colorado a 
prohibition State. Some women’s or- 
ganizations, on the adoption of the 
‘direct legislation” amendments to the 
| State constitution last month, gave it 
out that an amendment for prohibi- 
tion would be submitted to the people 
two years hence. 


Immediately repre 
“liberal element” 
with a declaration that 
they would start a counter scheme to 
abolish This in 
that the male por- 


sentatives of the 
blared forth 
woman's suffrage. 
itself is evidence 


tion of Colorado’s citizenship is not 


| Chinaman. 
| ating 


| before his astonished mistress and her 





Receipts to Date 





| 
Previously acknowledged... . $6,100.24 | 





Charlotte G. Hubert......... 10.00 | 
Clara Barton.....--ecseseees 10.00 | 
Ellen Newman......--+++++: 1.00 | 
Alva E. Belmont.......+++:- 432.84 | 


; ———__—_ 
$6,554.08 | 
| The outlook for The Journal is) 
| most encouraging. All we need now | 
is a united effort to increase our ate-| 
| culation. Our paper is becoming of | 
| vital importance to the American sut- | 
' trage movement and suffragists can-| 
not afford to be without it. One| 
things must be done, and this you will | 
help us do. We must increase our 
subscription list. We must reach} 
everyone interested in suffrage and | 
in the progressive work of women. 
Let every one who reads this pledge 
herself to get at least one new sub- 
scriber for The Journal during the next 
You can if you will. And 
There is more than 
enthusiasm among us _ to} 
treble our circulation if we unite in 
well-directed effort. Let 
another in seeing 


two weeks. 
surely you will. 


enough 


concerted, 

us vie with one 

Send all contributions to 
JESSIE ASHLEY, 


$50,000 FUND | 





and new life. 
women’s heroism. 
Journal imprint. 


SOTUNEEE 6 ccccenescosene 





505 Fifth avenue, New York City. 





To threaten the women can 
bring but bad _ results. Whatever 
their shortcomings, the “weaker sex” 
are more than liable to accept a 
“dare.” 

There is no fear of disfranchisement 
so long as the opposition is confined 


ages. 


abetting the agitation. People, 
who might be opposed to woman’s suf- 


sonal reasons. Where the saloon is- 
sue has been before the voters as a 
whole, the woman vote has conducted 
itself with tolerance and fairness, fully 
equal to that of the men. But, if ever 
the shortsighted leaders of the liquor 
interests should force an issue when 


need not be appealed to to foretell the 
result. 

In the interest of the State as 
against extreme or hasty legislation, 
it would be better if the liquor men 
would go to the rear and remain there. 
—Denver Republican, Dec. 31. 





MASSACHUSETTS AHEAD 


Massachusetts sent in the largest 


number of new subscribers to The 





OUR NEW YEAR’S OFFER 


“THE SUFFRAGETTE” 


a new book, by E. Sylvia Pankhurst 


Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst, Leader of the Suffragettes of 
England, writes the introduction. Her daughter tells the true 
and thrilling story of the suffragette movement which has 
stirred the whole world and given an old cause new interest 
The book is full of spirit and fascination and 
It is illustrated, and bears The Woman’s 


The Woman’s Journal makes the following offer: 

To new subscribers, one year’s subscription to The Journal 
(regular price $1.00) and one copy of “The 
Suffragette” (regular price $1.50), together, 

To present subscribers, “The Suffragette,” alone, (The 
Woman’s Journal edition), postpaid............. 


ORDER NOW 


$2.00 


eee eee eeeeeeee 


. .$1.50 














“When I was a young girl,” mused 
Mrs. Lapsling, “a poet once sent me 
some verses. I read the first letters 
of the lines downward and found they 
spelled the words, ‘I adore you.’ You 
know, they call that sort of poem an 
agnostic.”—Chicago Tribune. 





“Will, Missus Mulcahey, Oi see be 
the papers Danny’s been discharged 
from the penitentiary,” observed Mrs. 
O’Holligan. 

“Yiss,” sighed Mrs. Mulcahey. 
“Danny niver could hould anny koind 
of a job.”—Harper’s Weekly. 





THE LEADING THEATRES OF BOSTON 


These attractions will not appear in any New England ctv east of Boston 








HOLLI 


ST. THEATRE 


CHAS. FROHMAN, RICH & HARRIS 
Lessees and Managers 


EVENINGS AT 8 


JAN. 23 Last Week FAREWELL MATS. WED. AND SAT. AT 2 


DAVID BELASCO presents 


DAVID WARFIELD 


in“ THE RETURN OF PETER CRIMM” 


A New Play by DAVID BELASCO 


JAN. 30, °"onkee* MIRS. FISKE in “BECKY SHARP” 


COLONIAL Sree 


sees and Managers. 
LIMITED ENCACEMENT 
SECOND WEEK, MONDAY, JAN. 23 


Evening Overture at 7.50 sharp. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2 


CHARLES FROHMAN PRESENTS 
THE BEST OF ALL MUSICAL COMEDIES 


DOLLAR PRINCESS 


With 


DONALD BRIAN 


AND 99 OTHER FAVORITES. 





Cha: les Frohman and 
William Harris, Les- 























Woman’s Journal this week, with 
New York second and Kentucky 
third. 

HUMOROUS 


“What is bric-a-brac?” “Junk that’s 


got into society.”"—Boston Transcript 





English Host (showing spiked 
club): “This once was carried by one 
of my ancestors during the crusades.” 
Fair American: “Oh! How perfectly 
stunning!”’—Life. 





A lady in Los Angeles had a very 
skilful Chinese cook, a Christianized 


CHARLES FROHMAN Presents 


The Famous Detective Thief Play 
ARSENE 


LUPIN 


win William Courtenay ang 


ORIGINAL COMPANY AND PRODUCTION 


PARK 


THEATRE 


Charles Frohman, 
Rich & Harris, 
Lessees and Managers 


Last Week 


Evenings at 8 











Matinees by WM, H. CRANE 
Wed. and Sat. at 2 30 |U. S. MINISTER BEDLOE 








He was expert in decor- 





cakes. On the occasion of a 
party he proudly placed upon the table 





guests a large cake bearing the motto: 
“Prepare to meet thy God.” 





LAST PHOTOGRAPH OF 
JULIA WARD HOWE 


Worth framing 

An excellent gift 
A perfect likeness | 
An artistic photograph 


Should be Owned by Every 


Suffrage Club 








Taken a few days before her 
death by Katherine E. McClellan of 
Northampton, Mass., when she 
went to Smith College for her hon- 
orary degree. 





On sale at 


National Headquarters 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 


SHUBERT THEATRE 


Tremont and Hollis Streets 
TELEPHUNE 3022 OXFORD 
Beginning Monday, January23 
EVENINGS 8. SAT. MAT. ONLY AT 2. 


Sam. S. and Lee Shubert (lInc.), 
Present 


LOUISE GUNNINC 


In a New Musical Comedy 


THE BALKAN 
PRINGESS 


Music by Paul Rubens. Book by 
Frederic Lonsdale and Frank 
Curzon. Lyrics by Paul Rubens 
and Arthur Wimperis, with 


ROBERT WARWICK 
JOSEPH HERBERT 
MAY BOLEY and 
HERBERT CORTHELL 


MAJESTIC 


THEATRE 


Telephone Tremont St. 
3022 Oxford near Boylston St. 


Wilbur-Shubert Co., Props. 





EVENINCS 
AND SAT. 


T 8. 


WED. MATS. AT 2 


For the Fifth Week 


Beginning January 23 


HENRY W. SAVAGE. 





OFFERS 


AD 


The greatest Drama of 20 years! 


Original New York company. Dramatic 
ensemble of 100. 


Entire Orchestra $1.50 Balcony $1.00 and 75c 
Family Sircle 53¢ Gallery (unreserved) 25¢! 
Seats Two Weeks In Advance 














$1.50 apiece 
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